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THE TREATY OF PARIS. 


Marcu the SOthy 1856, peace was concluded at 


Paris. The treaty was signed on a Sunday at | 


Paris and Vienna—a Sabbath of London and 
Edinburgh. Objections have been taken by some 
parties to the conclusion of the business on that 
day; yet the members of the Conference might 
have been worse employed than in giving the 
world peace—if they had done it well. The armis- 
tice expired on the 31st, and its formal renewal 
was not desirable ; yet we now learn from the 
Crimea that it was renewed sine die, and, there- 
fore, the hurry to sign did not originate in that 
cause. The representatives of the different nations 
are important men in their several states, and were 
anxious to return to their homes and offices; but 
we know that none of them left Paris until the 


l6th of April, and, therefore, the haste to use the | 
eagle's quill did not occur to accommodate them. | 
but the nature of the bargain has not been ex- 


The French Emperor is said to be a fatalist. He 
is not supposed to be religious, but he is super- 
stiticus. He studies coincidences, and dates, and 
days. The Russians, and their allics, dictated a 
peace in Paris on one 30th of March, and the 
Russians concluded a peace that they sought in 
Paris on another 30th of March. Thus one black 
day was struck out of the calendar of Napoleonism 
and of France. Great men are children of tender 
years on some points. If the treaty had been 
uegotiated in London the signatures would have 
been attached with a goose quill. 
vould have been natural in the case of a treaty 
where some of the diplomatists had acted in a 
eredulous and foolish manner, like geese. As the 
'reaty was negotiated in Paris, however, the 
Emperor's live eagle was deprived of a feather, 
which was converted into a pen, under the certifi- 
cate from somebody that it was the genuine article, 
taken from the pennon of the live eagle, iu some 
particular garden of the French metropolis. The 





This course | 


quill having done its appointed work, was inclosed | 


ia a frame, glazed, gilt, probably jewelled, and 
*edizzened with diamonds, or emeralds, or rubies, 
ud bestowed as an heirloom to the Empress. 


These little facts are incidental to the character of 
our good neighbours, who are all deluded by a vain 
show. In this case they have exhibited an earnest 
desire for peace, foreign from their old character. 
The cause lies nearer the surface than many in- 
quirers suppose. The Russians, and their organs 
in the European press, have flattered them 
sedulously, aud we always dread allies who are 
extremely susceptible of flattery. 

The treaty of peace should have been long ere 
now described to the British Parliament.* Its 
terms have been communicated to European courts, 
whose subjects never spent a thaler or lost a drop 
of blood in the war. The mysterious secrecy 
maintained by our Cabinet, under cover of antique 
but not venerable privileges of the Crown, is 
culpable. The business is now settled, the con. 
fercnce is dissolved, the ratifications are completed, 


plained officially to the British people, who are 
ignorant of the transaction. Something has 
been done that interests them vividly. They 
know that peace is concluded; but they cannot 
tell, for they have not been told, its conditions, 
Hereafter they will be allowed to criticise them, 
and even to turn out the Minstry, if they are 
deeply displeased with the terms ; bu: the deed done 
cannot be undone, and the impeachment of a 
Ministry would not repair losses by a treaty. 

Other nations are supposed to be bartered or 
bought in the same way; but we are sold, yet we 
are not publicly for sale, and should have different 
treatment. The prerogatives of the Crown re- 
specting peace or war might have consisted with 
the conduct and pretences of the Tudors and the 
Stuarts, but they are far too old and objectionable 
for the nineteenth century, &., &c. 

Treaties regarding the duties upon pins, or pin- 
heads, and salmon, may be negotiated in secrecy, 


——. os = —_ — inl ~ 


* It may be pablished before the appearance of this No., 
but at a late period of last month it had not been com- 
wunieated to Parliament. 
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looking to the magnitude of the interests involved ; 
but after the sword has been drawn, and has 


waved madly among the families of the land, until | 
it is red and wet, those who have lost by its | 


before their remonstrances are too late. 

The Government were chargeable with the 
inconsistency of asking the populace to illuminate 
and rejoice, while they kept secret the conditions 
of their arrangement with Russia. They have par- 
tially imitated the Government of France in that 
particular; if they have not sought a vote of 
confidence in gas and tallow from their constituency. 
At all times, and upon any terms, a numerous 
portion of the public rejoice over the cessation of 
war; yet it is possible to make a peace worse in 
its character than any hostilities. The present 
treaty is not likely to deserve that character. It 
is probably a sober coloured bargain to abandon 
the sword for a time. 

The Government have perhaps done all that 
they could for the people, in order to do anything 
of the nature that has been done. They began 
the war with the avowed purpose of not adding to 
their own territorial possessions at the cost of 
Russia. They could not increase those of any 
other Power upon the Euxine without forming a 
thick cloud of difficulties. The contest was thus 
undertaken under a radical disadvantage. Russia 
might gain, yet could not lose in any particular 
except one, in which loss has not been incurred. 
Turkey is incapable of extension to the north, 
because it is incompetent for the defence of its 
present frontier. Austria might have accepted 
principalities or provinces in that direction, but it 
contains already too many separate parts, without 
adhesive strength except an unpopular Government. 
None of the States beyond the Bosphorus desired 
territory from which they would be cut off by that 
strait aud its masters, An arrangement of that 
character would only have gomplicated the natural 
difficulties of the case upon the renewal of 
disorders. The materials of an independent State 
probably do not exist between the Danube and any 
part of Russia, or in a parallel position upon the 
opposite coasts of the Euxine. A Danubian 
republic might have met the want upon one side 
of the sea; but the Principalities alone, or even 
united to Bessarabia, would have been weak; 
while the Turks would not abandon their suzerainty 








over Moldavia, Wallachia, and Servia, with their | 


sovereignty of Bulgaria; and the Austrians knew 
that any grand scheme of that nature involved 
danger to Hungary and Transylvania. 

The eastern shores of the Euxine presented a 
still more desperate complication of difficulties. 
Rnssia has evidently improved its opportunities 
and time with assiduous diligence the 
provinees won from the Persian and the Turk. 
Georgia is in reality southern Russsia, and Tiflis is 
its capital. 
absorbed hostile nationalities than Russia. 


among 


Even 


the Circassians have exhibited little energy in their 
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only chance for prolonged independence, sino 
1812; and the Poles of Poland, if they can sti 
strike, have been animated by a caution incom. 
patible with love of freedom—for liberty is never 


practice should know the reason for sheathing it, | wooed and won by men who delay a Strugzle for 


its sake until it be safe. The Poles certainiy 
received no encouragement from Britain or Franee. 
The Western Powers were anxious to command 
the quills of Prussia and the red tape of Austr. 
and, therefore, they could not obtain the sabres of 
Poland. The Allies began the combat with the 
determination to support the dynasties; although 
nationalities should perish. It was a conservative 
and not a reforming, and still less a revolutionary 
war. These facts may explain the apathy of the 
Poles; but they are not the men of 1830. Those 
Poles who nearly conquered Nicholas a quarter of 
a century since would not have waited for an 
invitation from the West in 1855. The circum. 
stances, or tle purposes of the Allies, did not 
induce them to seck the revival of Poland; but 
those old Poles would have made circumstances for 
themselves; because al! parties in Britain or France 
will concede that the treaty of March could not 
lave been concluded in Paris, if an insurrectionary 
army had been in possession of Warsaw. Napoleon 
could not have defied Beranger and all the poets, 
Bosquet and all the soldiers of France, by a 
without Poland, if the Poles had used the crisis 
provided by Nicholas for their opportunity. Even 
Viscount Palmerston would have been obliged to 
consider the revolutionary element, however incon- 
venient for the Germans, and especially for our 
proposed Prussian friend, if the Poles had at- 
tempted to help themselves. We are compelled by 
the silence of Poland to conclude that it exists no 
more as the land of fiery daring, and resolute 
struggles for freedom. ‘The fields and forests are 
there, as in previous years. But a new race 
inhabit them—their father’s children, truly, but 
their degenerate sons; either ignorant of the past 
or careless for the future. If this supposition be 
correct, and Poland be submerged in the general 
Pausclavism of the North and East, we have 
abundant reason to dread the progress of a Power 
that moulds the most discordant elements to its 
use, and degrades them to its standard, within the 
days of one generation. 

The Allies, finding no ready means to form 4 
barrier state between Russia and Persia; and 
Turkey; and Germany; and Sweden; without 
offending Austria and Prussia, from which they 


| shrunk, were evidently compelled now—or while 


No other power has more completely | 


they pursued the same policy they would bave 
been obliged hereafter—to make peace without any 
large change of territory. Any number of victories, 
however decisive, would have obtained no better 
territorial arrangement in the end; unless they 
excited internal revolutions within Russia, of which 
no expectations and no symptoms existed. 

This peculiarity in the case was a necessary 
consequence of the policy expounded by the Allied 
Powers in the instrument of alliance. They d 
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fermined under any circumstances not to make a 
d change upon the territory of Russia. They 
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were smitten by an astonishing love for the integrity | 
of an empire of yesterday, whose southern provinces | 
were all acquired within the current century. But | 


the configuration of Russian territory is the basis 
of its power. It occupies the northern end of 


the world, with a narrow exception, and the Pacific | 


only separates Russia in America from Russia on 
the Ameer. It swells out gradually to the south, 
stretching farther in Asia than in auy other 
quarter ; for there it meets weak nations whose 
disorganisation is its strength. Persia could not 
resume possession of Georgia even if the authorities 
at Telicran were hostile, as they are subservient, to 
Muscovy. ‘Turkey might have defended the Crimea 
against the Russians for a number of years if it 
had been restored to the Turks; but even tiie 
Tarkish provinces of Asia Minor are thinly peopled, 
and the experiment would have given the Russiaus 
and Turks a new battle-field at Perekop. The 
formation of a Danubian repubiic is possible, if 
the balance of power, the Holy Alliance, and the 
existence of the Austrian empire, with its coucor- 
dats, jails, police, and scaffolds, would permit ; but 
the Asiatic countries bordering on Russia do not, 
so far as we know, contain a population who could 
be organised in any new form—or who can be 
united under any other rule than now exists. 

The prolongation of the war might have forced 
the enemy to a more costly peace than that of 
March last, even without reducing his territory 
further than this treaty, and might have forestalled 
bis resources for many years. ‘The Russian war 
closes upon the principle that the combatants pay 
their own costs. ‘This condition has never been 
inserted by the northern diplomatists when success 
might have allowed them to be generous. ‘The 
France of Napoleon was compelled to pay in capital 
and in provinces. ‘The Turks were fined both in 
money and territory, when the, Russians last 
attacked them. ‘The precedents established by 
the diplomatists of St. Petersburgh were distinctly 
favourable to pecuniary satisfaction. They had 
provoked war by a wanton disturbance of peace. 
Their armies had been repelled, their fleets had 
beeu sunk, and their fortresses had been overthrown 
—yel the sin required greater punishment as a 
precaution for the future, and if it had anticipated 
their resources it would have obviously weakened 
them in future wars. 

The national debt of Russia will equal, probably, 
one hundred and fifty millions sterling when all the 
expenses of this last raid are paid. The interest 
upon that debt is not under five per cent., or addi- 
ional sums must have been borrowed at a high 
price which would have made five per cent. the 
average, if this debt had been raised to three hun- 
dred millions. ‘The Allies would not have been 


overpaid by one hundred and fifty millions, and | 


thes would have been strengthened by the means 
Which weakened their opponent. The terms of 
the treaty have not been published while we write, 


and they will be known, probably, before the close 
of the month; but, while the opinion may turn out 
to be erroneous, yet we believe that pecuniary 
satisfaction has not been obtained, and was not 
sought, while, if Russia is to pay no part of the 
outlay of the Allies on the war, we see little reason 
for rejoicing over half-finished work. 

The treaty, we understand, abrogates those ex- 
clusive rights of protectorate over the Greek Chris- 
tians in Turkey which were undoubtedly secured 
to Russia in former negotiations ; but it substitutes 
for them partnership in a joint protectorate, where 
even Prussia has a part, which, in existing cireum- 
stances, or any circumstances ever likely to exist, 


' it cannot enforce, although it may give a trouble- 
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some vote. Iussia, at its convenience and leisure, 
will continue to extract from this partnership all 
that it previously possessed—or more than all; 
for while hitherto the exercise of exclusive privi- 
leges caused general jealousy of its influence, here- 
after it may readily obtain three or more votes out 
of five to warrant its intervention. ‘The current 
of polities may isolate this empire from the great 
Powers of the continent, and we have never gained 
much credit in co-operation with them; but that 
event would now give a general sanction of the 


| protecting Powers to the next invasion of Turkey 


from the North; and, while it may appear impro- 
bable, yet it is not impossible—for the interests of 
despotic and unconstitutional Governments are 
identical, and their supporters will hazard much tor 
their security. 

The protectorate of Moldavia and Wallachia, 
with the strip of country added to them, will follow 
the same course with these less defined and general 
protectorates, in practice—although it may not be 
included in the same clause of the treaty. 

The neutralisation of the Euxine is incomplete 
——for Russia and Turkey are to employ an armed 
naval police upon its waters, and the Allied Powers 
will be allowed to show their flags on one or two 
frigates within the Black Sea. Its shores are 
possessed entirely by Russia or Turkey and the 
chances of pirates could not be very alluring in a 
lake with only one outlet of a mile in breadth. The 
right to examine the proceedings on the Euxine is 
necessary to the observance of the treaty—for the 
Turks are not clear-sighted people, and considerable 
progress in shipbuilding might occur without 
attracting their attention. 

This neutralisation of the Euxine is not, even in 
its full integrity, the grand advantage which many 
persons expect. It is thought to be a security 
to Turkey from sudden invasion, except by land. 
lor that reason, our statesmen are prepared to use 
it as the great object effected by the treaty, and 
the highest recommendation of that achievement. 


‘They have neutralised the Euxine—therefore let 


us illuminate with Russian tallow in candles, and 
rejoice. 

The internal condition of Russia is known in- 
differently to Europe. ‘Travellers see the exhibi- 
tions of Moscow, Odessa, Rigs, St. he ees 
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and a few great cities; but the provinces are very 
well kept secrets. Many years ago we were told | 
that a water communication existed from the Baltic | 
to the Caspian. That internal channel may be 
made practicable for gunboats, or larger vessels, at 
a comparatively small expense. One liundred 
thousand of the baffled soldicrs of Russia may be 
employed immediately in completing, deepening, 
and combining into one great system the internal 
navigation of Russia—probably stretching to nigh 
ten thousand miles. It comprehends the Bug, the 
Dnieper, the Dniester, and the Don. 
lisation of the Enxine is therefore a name only, 
until the Baltic on the west and the Caspian on 
the East are also neutralised. Nevertheless, let 
Captain Boxer prepare his crackers for the London 
parks, and Sir George Cornewall Lewis will pay 
the bill on account of the nation. 

The status quo—not ante bellum, but ante pacen 
-—of the forts and harbours in the Black Sea, is 
fir more important than its neutralisation, if that 
has been secured by any clause in the new treaty. 


The sfatus quo in question also comprehends, we | 
hope, the ships at the bottom of the harbour of | 
This clause will prove a substantial | 


Sebastopol. 


benefit ; and the tremendous expenditure of men 
aud money by the late Emperor and his predecessors, 
in the erection of these fortifications and the exca- 
vation of these harbours, show the value that was 
attached, by the Northern Courts, to those posses- 


sions and strongholds—which were not only stand- 
ing threats to Constantinople and the Turks, but 
to the Mediterranean and Europe. ‘This clause, if 
it exists, proves to us more than any other that 
the Russians were hard pressed, and also that they 
have decided to change their policy. Truly—so 
say the brokers on the Exchanges—thiey are to 
organise railways, rivers, roads; to practice agri- 
culture and study commerce, and become good 
citizens of the world—healthy cosmopolitaus. So 
they will, friends, for a time, until your client’s 
money has dug canals, formed railways, opened 
their rivers, and macadamised their roads. Very 
probably their poliey is changed, gentlemen, and 
the Euxine is this time omitted from the programme; 
hut their future is all clear as a map, or a plan, at 
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The neutra- | 





St. Petersburgh, though you may not see it. It is 
written in another quarter—a more common book 
than the Minutes of the Romanoffs—but you will 
not read the warning. It will be evolved and plain 
bv-and-bye—in five years or in ten. 
destruction of Russian power in the Black Sea has 
been a great work, and the bargain to stereotpye 
it in destruction is an excellent bargain—if it be 
struck—and one for which the country might afford 
to consume a few cases of Captain Boxer’s squibs. 

The Russians have abandoned their claim to 
protect Moldavia and Wallachia, and they are also 
supposed to have been shoved back from the banks 
of the lower Danube and of the Pruth. This 
cround is taken from Bessarabia, and includes, we 
believe, the fortress of Ismail—often bathed in 
blood, and at last conquered by a fearful slaughter 


But yet the | 


PAIS. 


of the beleagured and the besiegers. Count Orlog 
proudly accepted the suggestions of Count Bug) 
at the conferences of Paris, respecting the manner 
of making this cession, with a sneer at the eXpe- 
rience obtained in that way by the Austrians, which 
the Russians wanted; and again we believe the 
Russians to have been greatly weakened before 
they ceded anything—for it is not their habit ; byt 
Count Buol, if he be well read in the past histor, 
of the Euxine wars, could have reminded Cou: 
Orloff that Muscovite precedents existed on both 
sides of the Black Sea—for all that was beiug done 
in the present spring had been done a century 
before, at the desire of a Sultan, when the Turks 
alone beat and repelled the northern hordes. For 


this cut from the Russian empire in a tender part, 


for the Danube free, the Pruth liberated, and Ismail 


| won, we could consent to pyrotechnic displays in 


the Green Park, to the wondering vision of the 


_ Londoners, at the expense of themselves and of 


everybody else, even if the Phanix Park be to re- 
main dark as night, and we are to have no part of 
the national revenue blazing on Arthur’s seat. 
The Asiatic frontier between Russia and Turkey 
will be defined and restored to its condition, the 
status quo ante Menschikoff the present; for the 
Crimea had another Menschikoff, an ancestor 
probably of the existing Prince, doing mischief 
among the Tartars two centuries ago. Kars, so 
bravely defended, and villainously abandoned by the 
authorities somewhere—although the diplomatists 
have so managed to envelope the business in 
crowds of despatches that it is difficult to tell by 
what authorities—will revert to the Turks, and an 
opportunity will be given for rendering it as for- 
midable as Sebastopol before the war; or rather as 
Schumla or Silistria; while the British people will 
be requested to express their thankfulness in blue 
blazes that the Turks will recover what General 
Williams would have kept, if he and his Turkish 
army had not been abandoned to make a Russian 


| holiday, and afford Alexander the IL. an opportunity 


of assuring his subjects that their arms had been 
successful in Asia. The boundary line beiween 
the Muscovite and the Turkish possessions in Asia 
Minor remains to be run, like other more important 
matters, for the conference of Paris produced the 


_ skeleton of a treaty and commissioners have to fill 


the outlines. 

The Baltic business has not, we fear, oc2upied 
the conference very deeply. The Aland Isles are 
not to be refortified, and a frontier is to be marked 
between Russia and Sweden where the line is at 
present undefined. These are supposed to be all 


the Baltic achievements ; yet our national comfort 


would have required greater precautions in that 
quarter. We should look at the possible dangers 
in the north without dwarfing their actual pro 
portions. The Russians possess a vast extent of 
sea coast in the Azov and the Euxine. The 
population of these inland seas supplied 

sailors, who fought courageously at Sebastopol. 
The present treaty winds up during its existente 








the naval business of th: empire in these quarters, 
and the Russian fleets can only get into the North 
Sea from Archangel, if the Czar should deem a 
marine arsenal advisable there; or into the Pacific 
from the American or Asiatic coasts, or into the 
Baltic. 
concentrates the fighting and sea-going strength of 
the Russians in the Baltic; who will convert the 
Galf of Finland into a naval den. The immense 
collection of warlike munitions at Sebastopol may 
be rivalled at Cronsadt. The annexation of Den- 
mark to Russia is not an impossibility, for the 
Emperor is one of the heirs to the Danish crown. 
The Swedes dread the enmity of Russia because of 
their recent transactions with the Western Powers. 
They might be crushed from St. Petersburgh 
during the winter months before assistance could 
reach them; even if Britain and France continued 
willing to render them aid. Our own coasts are 
supposed to be perfectly safe from invasion by 
virtue of what—our fleets—but they are scattered 
in time of peace wherever the world has water to 
float them; and we have cribbed the naval power 
of Russia, in the Baltic, within a few days sail of 
our ports, where they keep an immense and power- 
ful fleet, ready for action. They did not offer to 
fight Dundas or Napier, merely because they con- 
sidered themselves incompetent ; but do we always, 
or even Often, possess a fleet equal to our Baltic 
fleet of 1854 or I855 within call? Before the 
ratifications of this treaty have been exchanged, 
London capitalists have issued proposals to forin 
with British capital a railway extending for one 
hundred and forty miles out of Riga, to facilitate 


the transport of corn, and flax, and hemp; and | 


also of soldiers to the coast when the latter are 
required. These Mammonites are the most 
eredulous animals. They would scrape for ten 
per cent. beneath the Bear’s paws; and very un- 
reasonably believe that this brute can be turned 
into a lamb by a partial beating. 

The Baltic part of the treaty cannot be any 
matter of rejoicing here ; for we have given mortal 
offence to the Northern Empire, which its people 
and rulers do not take the trouble to conceal; and 
then we have arranged to concentrate all its naval 
strength in that particular hole or corner of its 
geography, where it may become suddenly trouble- 
some to us; and, indeed, we must hereafter employ 
a fleet to watch over the conduct of our recent 
enemies, 

The conference at Paris considered topics that 
have no immediate relation to Russia. Count 
Orloff, acting for his master, patronized Greece, 


and inquired when the Allies would evacuate that | 


little ingrate, for it can scarcely be said that King 
Otho's policy has been that of a man thankful for 
4 Crown. 


GREECE AND ITALY. 


The treaty of the 30th March, 1856, | 


26) 


eamity ,to the Turks, blind but not causeless, 
would rush under a yoke more hopeless than any 
borue by their fathers since St. Sophia became a 
mosque. ‘The Allies expressed their intention to 
evacuate Greece with all possible speed. 

This episode in these pleasant proceedings per- 
mitted Count Cavour to make another. The 
House of Savoy is not destitute of ambition, and 


‘supports it by vindicating Italy from contempt. 
_ Count Cavour, one of its representatives, inquired 


— 
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sunk the fragments in the sea. 


when the foreign occupancy of the Italian States 
might be expected to terminate. It was a home 
question addressed to Napoleon for Rome, and 
Francis Joseph for Parma. These potentates 
through their representatives contrived to parry it, 
by intimating their wi!linguess to recall their sol- 
diers on the request of the sovereigns, whom they 
had been despatched to guard. An end must come 
even to this friendly description of invasion. The 
sovereign of Rome has been protected by French 
battalions in his own metropolis for a number of 
years. ‘This army of occupation has been gradually 
reduced, but the Romaus know its soldiers to be 
shadows of a hundred thousand men. They were 
sent to palliate a political disease, but is the malady 
chronic or incurable ? Leopold, of Belgium, might 
require a similar favour. The Queen of Spain 
anxiously expects to be obliged by an army, accord- 
ing to those numerous persons who are not her 
admirers, although they are her subjects. Her 
relative at Naples may have urgent necessity for 
ten thousand Cossacks, if they could be obtained on 
loan. ‘The system may be extended and ramified 
until the old balance of power in Europe become 
mythical, the independence of the small states 
nominal; and the sovereignty of their rulers be 
converted into a vice Royalty. Against this 
danger Europe may protest in time ; but between 
the beasts of prey, and the prey themselves, very 
little of Europe remains to protest. It is reported 
that the British diplomatists backed the Sardinian 
in speaking strongly upon the subject, and that the 
Sultan’s plenipotentiaries supported them. That 
statement— if it be the statement of a fact—may 
justify an ordinary amount of rejoicing; for the 
three powers named are the only elements of the 
modern quadruple Alliance, or quintuple, if Austria 
be counted, likely to remain together. 

Certain rumoured omissions ia the negotiations 
show hecrtlessuess. No provision is made we 
believe, for the decorous rest of the brave—who 
have undoubtedly ripped up the work of Russia in 
the Euxine for the past twenty-five years, and 
The honour of our 


late adversary is fully trusted with that matter ; 


The Grecians may have been confounded | 


partly with the Germans in the scandals of 1854; 


and these Germans do little for the world but 
supply kings. Theirs is out of all doubt the 
father land of sovereigns. But the Greeks them- 


but his hospitality to the ashes of the dead is not 
then, we hope, to be compared with his hospitality 
to some of his living prisoners. Nothing has 
occurred to justify a transmutation ef opinion 


regarding the men who disfigured the slain and 


stabbed the wounded at Inkermann; of the men 


who shot officers and soldiers who humanely gave 


‘elves misunderstand their friends; and in blind them water to drink at Alma; of the men who 
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murdered sailors under a flag of truce at Hango. | 


The Russian service has its Mouravieffs, bnt we | 
that Nicholas himself formed on the subject; for 


fear greatly that they are a minority. 

The Circassians have not, during the war on 
their borders, established any claim for considera- 
tion from the Allies, so far as the circumstances 
are known here, yet not for their sake only, but for 
our own, the treaty might have observed their 
existence, and stipulated something favourable to 
them, which the Russians doubtless would have 
broken, as they will break everything else, at the 
earliest moment convenient to themselves. Still, 
it was worth compelling them to commit a breakage; 
instead of leaving them to do whatever they please 
in this business, without any moral hindrance 


that being the smallest hindrance that they ever | 
Much red tape has, first and last, we | 


suspect, been wasted on these poor Circassians, | 
treaty, by expounding its benefits to commerce. 


meet. 


whose stubborn resistance to the Czar postponed 


the struggles of 1854 and 1855 by ten or twelve | 
years. They might postpone the next struggle, | 


with good management, during a similar period ; for | 
' to eightieth part of the purchases made by the 


colonists lowest in our ledgers. 


we consider the repetition of the past on another 
field as true as fate or doom, or anything else that, 
in all human probability, will come to pass; but 
they have been neglected, and left to be bribed or 


buried by the Muscovites, who will follow the | 
The Mountaineers | 
| could not, or they would not, perceive that, with 


cheaper practice of the two. 
are quite ignorant, we suppose, of European geo- 
graphy and policy, and many of them must have 


only possessed a dim conception of the causes and 
the nature of the struggle whose echoes have | 


reached their inner caverns and deepest glen. 

A more cruel omission still will be the Crimean 
Tartars’ case, if no provision be made for them. 
They have been useful to the Allies, and might 
have been more useful if the Allied Chiefs could 
have with honour promised deliverance to them; 


but their Governments had no policy, and the | 
| . ° 
case hangs upon its own circumstances, and, as 8 


Generals felt themselves unable to employ men 
who might be ruined by their service. The Aland 
Islanders were punished severely for granting to 
the Allies, in the Baltic, the assistance which they 
were in a position to wrest from them ; and if the 
diplomatists at Paris he»e made no provision for 
the safety of the Tartars, so far as that can be 
secured by clauses, they will be disgraced for ever- 
more in public opinion. 

The character of the peace has been marked 
distinctly by the smart sayings ascribed in special 
correspondences to the personages engaged. The 
authors of these clever remarks were not the diplo- 
matists; but, very frequently, men with superior 
knowledge of the world. One of them makes his 
diplomatic friend say “this is ¢ peace but not the 
peace.” 
to intrigue and raise loans.” 
Napoleon characterised the treaty as “not humi- 
liating to any party.” The Emperor Alexander, 
in a State document, says that “it accomplishes 
all his august father’s policy.” A son may be a 
partial witness for his father, and may be more 
amiable on that account; yet we scarcely believe 


_ nothing less, we believe. 








Another calls it “an interlude wherein | 
The Emperor | 
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the Emperor Alexander in this particular. Hp 
rather contracts his father’s policy, or the ideas 


Russia has undeniably received a series of desperate 
blows that the late Czar had no desire to sustain ; 
yet the treaty itself is not the last of the series, 
The opinion of men who have studied the Eastern 
and Northern questions maturely is against the 
peace. They believe that the Allies have thrown 
away their opportunity of dictating a more onerous 
treaty, and one therefore more likely to be observed: 
but did they seek to use the road that their sailors 
and soldiers had opened to subsequent security ? 
The Allies, in their collective capacity, sought 
‘The despotisms and the 
dynasties cannot afford to want Russia, powerful, 
and on their side. 

Commereial men in some circles support the 


We know all the benefits to our commerce. Ras. 
sia buys from us goods to the value of sixpence per 
person in its dominions annua!ly—or one seventieth 


The benefits of 
our commerce to Russia are very different. They 
include an influx of six to ten millions sterling in 
gold annually. This class talked loudly of main- 
taining the integrity of the Russian empire. They 


equal reason, they miglit have proposed to maintain 


_ the integrity of the estate of a recent banking firm 


in London against the demand of a Rochester 


divine to send back his securities—a demand 
_ wherein he was joined by many other unfortunates, 


whose securities had also been amalgamated and 
fused into that general cauldron in the Strand, 
which was run dry by those foreign railways, 
patronised by the class to whom we refer. 

We do not rail against all annexations, for each 


general rule, large empires tend more to peace 
than smaller States ; but in which case has annex- 
ation to Russia advanced the happiness, the liberty, 
the security, and wealth of any population? Not 
one could be named, where the civilisation intro- 
duced has not been the mere application of its 
rules to mature despotism, and render it more 
complete, destructive, and powerful. 

The discussion which has already occurred in 
the House of Commons on the illumination esti- 
mates, and the discussions which have occurred 
out of that assembly demonstrated our national 
want of heart in this treaty. We do not believe 
in its propnety and stability; and yet this nation 
has not any deep or general delight in war. That 
error is not one of our prevalent sins, and “ the 
blessings of peace” is a stereotyped phrase every- 
where in Britain—a household word with childres, 
even, as it should be; for the destruction of life 
in war is one of the horrors in human experience 
never exaggerated. But, right or wrong—and 
right, we fear — the conviction is general, that 
the treaty only renders of too little value the blood 
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shed in the last two years, and leaves a renewal of | 
ibe contest at an early date almost too certain— 


us not interrupt joys which are natural to the 
class by regrets which are vulgar, and only con- 


far too probable—to permit the luxury of a small | cern that “ million” who everywhere may be 


army and weak fleets. 
Alexander II. may be doomed to be the organ- | 
jser and road-maker of Russia. In that capacity | 
he will have his place in the gallery of Romanoff 
worthies. The work is essential to the progress 
of the empire—and he may achieve it; but those | 
who in this country are wiiling to join in that con- 
spiracy of capitalists against freedom should recol- 
lect that a system of railways through Russia to 
Perekop would have preserved Sebastopol ; for the 
brilliant courage of the Alma, the death-ride of 
Balaklava, or the stubborn strength of Inkermann, 
could not have resisted tie hordes who would have 
been steamed on to sweep the small armies of the 
Allies into the sea. If Russia had been intersected 
by railways, the siege of Sebastopol would probably 





; 


not have been attempted, and still more probably | 


would not have been successful. Alexander IL. 
will organise communications by railandriver. He 
will then die at Taganrog, or some similar place, 
while on a journey, of fever, or a disease with a 


brief course, like Alexander I. when his time | 
_ would have suffered nothing by the burden. It 


For these prospects courtiers may rejoice. They | might have relieved them from a military service 


comes. 


may gratify the narrow upper circles of Berlin, 
Paris, and Vienna. They may please the petty 
Royal families of Germany. Order is restored. 
The dread of constitutional progress is withdrawn. 
The barrier to freedom set up in the north is not 
broken. It has crumbled slightly from rude shocks, 
but it is saved; and its identity is secured. These 
Ashdodites trembled for their idol. Their tremblings 


are stayed for a time. They can reap where they | 


have not sowed, hereafter as heretofore. Why | 
_in the meantime, as it was written of old, even so 


should they not rejoice, especially when those who 
pay for everything else, pay for that also? Let 


ODE TO 8 


O, fount of beauty, without whom 
No form of loveliness might be— 
Who givest to the cheek its bloom, 
And wooest with soft words the buds from out 
the tree,— 
O thou who formest for our view 
The sheli’s bright dye, the rainbow’s hue, 
The blush of mellow peach, the ocean’s blue— 
Who showest equal power 
ln the clear sky or richly tinted flower,— 
O, sunshive, hail! 
What though, with jealous wrath, 3 
Dark mists and gloomy clouds obscure thy path, 
Or wind-brought rain assail ? 
Thou lookest on them with a glance of light ; 
Then, though their rage be fierce aud strong their might, 
Thou shalt prevail. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


allowed to amuse themselves like Sheridan, the 
profligate and the wit, at the light of their own 
fires, 

All wars must terminate by a treaty of pacifica- 
tion, at some period; and if there existence can 
be shortened without leaving the seeds and roots 
of future hostilities to re-appear at an early date, 
the peacemakers deserve the world’s thanks; but 
in this instance a premature peace has left us 
without that security for its existence that a large 
addition to the public debt of Russia would have 
provided. Political economists say that a national 
debt is a grand civiliser. The experiment has not 
succeeded thoroughly at home, but it should have 
been tried on Muscovy. The taxpayers of Britain, 
of France, Sardinia, and Turkey, were entitled to 
this relief. The Turks especially should have 

_ obtained repayment of the costs charged to them 
by Nicholas at the conclusion of his last invasion. 
That sum would not have secured our object, for 
Russia should have been chained down to a debt 
that could not have been easily paid. The people 


that hitherto hus only brought death and ruin to 
their doors, and permitted them to prosecute their 
manufactories or till their farms in a longer period 
of peace than they are now likely to enjoy; but an 


| alliance with foreign nations involves disadvantages. 


The entire responsibility rests no more with one 


' Government. The Russians give to the French 


| Government the credit of this treaty; and they 
are probably correct in their opinion. Hereafter 
we may obtain more knowledge on that point; but 


it has come to pass. 


UNSHINE. 


I 


_O, nature’s best enchanter, whose fair wand is joy ; 
In spring thou art to all most beaatiful. 
Then gladness rarely comes with sad alloy—- 
With bliss that thou art come the heart is full. 
I may not tell the happiness 
My spirit feels, when thou dost bless 
My longing eyes once more; 
For they had pondered o'er aud o’er 
The wiater sky, and sometimes filied with tears, 
lest true should be my fears, 
| That thou wert gone for aye. 
| For well we knew the feeble beams which shed 
So faint a light from day to day— 
Like the pale smile that lingers on the dead— 
Was but thine image, who went ‘ar away, 
| A cold remembrance of thy genial ray. 
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And thou hast lingered all the winter time 

In some fair island of the tropic seas— 

Some blissful region of the southern clime, 

Where thou couldst float in soft and dreamful ease— 
Where no rough breezes blow, 
But soft airs to-and-fro 

Walt odours from the thickly blossomed boughs ; 

Where ever, ever, hum the light-winged bees, 
And ever, ever, on the stately trees, 

Sit rare-plumed birds, and pledge their loving vows ; 
Where quiet reigns o’er all, 

And e’en the voice of the down-plunging waterfall 

For ever low and lulling on the ear doth fall. 


il. 


Yet hast thou uot forgot 
Thy colder empire of the distant north ; 
But, in kind pity for our dreary lot, 
With herald warm winds, thou hast glided forth 
From thy sweet Eden—flashing o'er the sea, 
Cresting the billows with’ a crown of gold, 
As they loud roared a welcome in their glee. 
On the wild coast of Labradore 
Dim mists in terror from thy darts have rolled ; 
‘Then on the seaman, beating off the shore, 
A glory burst, with sudden gleam, 
So full of splendour, that it seemed a dream 
Too lovely to reinain. 


And now thou dawnest on the land again ; 

Now fountains gaily leap, and streams flow free ; 
Now earth enrobes herself with joyous green ; 
Now all day long the birds sing merrily 

Within the woods, arrayed in leafy sheen. 

In his fair meadows stands the husbandman, 

Who looketh up to heaven with thankful eyes ; 
For with thee many hopes arise ; 

Of ripened fruits. E’en now he seems to scan 
The full-eared plenty which kind autumn yields— 
In golden billows tossing o’er his fields— 

And many blessings treinble on his tongue, 

More true and eloquent than poet lips e’er sung. 


1. 
The close-walled city is an alien place 
For thee—who better lovest nature's face. 
Yet thou dost not desert the gloomy town, 
Rut on the tide of life that floods each street, 
With warm and genial glance thou lookest down ; 
And all the passers gladly greet 
Thy pleasant face—which tells of winter past— 


To each one saith, “ Swect spring is come at last.” | 


Thou visitest those haunts so dark and foul 

That ’twere no wonder if the human soul, 

Compelled to dwe!l therein, should straightway die. 
Thy great, ail-loving eye, | 

Doth ever strive to send a cheering beam 

Through the dull canopy of murky air 

Which turns thy bright light to a yellow glare. 
But, even then, the sickly gleam 

Gives happiness to many a feeble child, 

Who stops in wonder from his elfin play, 

And with unwonted gladness, almost wild, 

Points with half vacant laughter to the ray, 
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And strives to seize it as it flitting falls 
So gaily on the damp-stained walls. 
| Thou dost the children’s young hearts good. 
Poor little ones! God only knows 
How dire the sin, and want, and woes 
| Which wither virtue in the bud, 
And blast hope’s blossoms in their young life’s 
spring. 
O! is it not an awful thing 
To know that some, from life to death, 
Have never breathed earth’s purer breath— 
To think that some have never seen 
The wooded hills, or grass so green— 
To whom all nature is a sealed book, 
On which their blearéd eyes may never look ? 
O, messenger of God’s own light and love, 
From thee alone they learn of purer things ; 
| Thou only teachest them of one above, 
Or tellest that the world hath fresher springs 
| Of loveliness, where drooping souls may go 
| And drink of waters which unpoisoned flow. 
VI. 
' And now thou glidest to an office dim 
With dust—where sits a withered man, whose toil 
' Hath warped his being. What art thou to him, 
So buried year by year in ceaseless moil ? 
| He loveth not the freshness of the sky ; 
H[e sees no beauty in the green old earth ; 
| He counts no seasons as they hurry by ; 
| Winter and spring to him have equal worth, — 
For worldly care hath early made him old, 
| And trampled down the yearnings of his heart ; 
_ A love of nature hath in him no part, 
And fancy dieth in his spirit cold. 
Yet now thou streamest through the dingy pane, 
Flooding with glory all the sombre room ; 
While, through the dreary gloom, 
Roll waves of light, that ebb and flow again. 
They surge around full many a musty heap 
Of mouldy deeds or antique books, that keep 
Untroubled state, in ancient dust entombed, 
| And dark recesses are by them illumed. 
On him there falls a golden glow, 
Which sheds a beauty on his face— 
| As round some shapeless rock the waters flow, 
Till its rough form is decked with sparkling 
grace. 
Yes! even he can feel thy loveliness— 
Can feel the warmth upon his withered cheek : 
_ And, siace thy praise he knows not how to speak, 
_ He sits, and rubs his shrivelled hands, and laughs, 
| And, like some rare old wine, thy beauty quaffs, 
Till, with his inmost heart, he thee would bless, 
Did ever souls like his such happy thoughts possess. 





\ 


Here, in a chamber very hushed and still, 
Upon a little couch a maiden lies ; 
The air is heavy, and a sense doth fill 
The quiet room, as though of coming ill. 
With weary, tearful eyes, 
She gazeth sadly on the sullen sky ; 
Then deeply sighs, as though she knew not why: 














Poor girl !—a spirit’s hand is on her now, 
His cold damp breath is passing o’er her brow ; 
And she has heard his voice say mournfulily— 
“ Daughter !—I wait for thee.” 
Sadden, thou shinest on her, calm and fair, 
And through the casement with thee floats an air 
All warm and odorous with violet, 
Aud primrose pale, and flowers whose sweet perfume, 
Bring tidings glad of spring-ttme come. 
Her faded cheeks with joyful tears are wet ; 
Her eyes grow lustrous—freely comes her breathi, 
And, clasping thankful hands, she saith— 
“0, I have feared and shuddered much, lest Death 
Should summon me, ere spring returued ; 
For my whole soul with strong desire hath burned 
To see once more the sunshine beam abroad. 
It seemed so sad to lie beneath the sod, 
And think that over all was cheerless snow ; 
But I shall now lie peacefully, and know 
That on my grave the wild flowers gaily grow.’ 
Ix. 
Upon a poet’s chamber now thou beamest 
Where sitteth he enwrapt in mournful thought ; 
And as upon his pallid cheek thou streamest, 
He feels the inspiration which he sought 
Throb wildly in his heart and brain. 
- Thencrieth he—*O, blessed one !——in vain” 


GRACE 
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I strive to utter half the bliss 
My spirit hath, when thy warm kiss 
Falleth so gently on my cheek, 
Long roughened by the breezes cold and bleak. 
To me thou dearest art of all created things— 
_ For none so well of God’s own nature speak. 
I deem the time but little since thy wings 
Received their lustre from His glorious throne. 
O! none like thee are free from earth’s sin-stain ! 
Through all ouc music runs a wail of pain, 
And fairest blossoms fade as soon as grown. 
Thou hast a smile alike for rich and poor, 
The man of gladness or the man of grief ; 
And oftentimes thou knockest at the door 
Of weak and bruised hearts, to bring relief. 
By thee displayed, I see God's kindly plan, 
That little shall suffice the heart of man 
| To give it happiness—a smile—a word— 
| A pleasant scene—the voice of singing bird 
Shall overflow his soul with pure delight ; 
Yet I have wondered why, when thou dost shine 
' Our spirits straightway glow so glad and light 
| And leap, in singing, like a fountain bright, 
| As though the air we breathe were glee- fraught 
wine. 
| But now [| feel thou art the fountain head 
| From whence our souls with springs of joy are fed. 





DORRIEN, 


A TALE. 





8) you, 


Earth’s tender and impassionate few ! 
Take courage to entrust yuur love 


To Him, so named, 


who guards above 


Its ends, and shall fulfil, 
Breaking the narrow prayers, that may 
Befit your narrow hearts, away 

In His broad-loving will! 


Plizabeté Dlarrett Re ow ning. 


——— 


CHAPTER Y. 
COMPLICATIONS. 


Ma. Dornten being asleep, Grace had stepped out 
for some momentary errand, and had looked in to 
ask Mr. Lemaire a casual question. It would be 
false to say she was not thinking of George, but 


she had no idea of meeting him. It was a sight | 
to see, that meeting. George drew near tu her, | 
with radiant eyes ; but he was silent, as he held | 


out his hand. Grace extended hers, and closed 
her fingers convulsively around his; but she, too, 
Was silent, and compressed her lips. Mr. Lemaire 
eked on, in a sort of terror, when he found the 
silence lasted for many seconds, for a minute, for 
‘wo or three minutes, unbroken. There they stood, 
these young people, hand-in-hand, all their souls 
yearning on each other through their eyes, but still 
as the grave. 


“Miss Dorrien!” at last cried George, beside 
himself; “ Miss Dorrien! Speak to me, dear Miss 
Dorrien !” 
But Grace did not speak; she ouly made a 
movement to poor, bewildered Mr. Lemaire to 
' leave the room for a woment, which he did. Then 
she snatched George's hand to her breast, and held 
it there, looking into his eyes through her tears ; 
but still keeping silence. And now, both hearts 
found a better utterance than that of words—for 
_ George, with an inarticulate moan of love-——but 

I cannot write down all that; aud if I could, I 

would not. What is it to you? How many of 
you ever received a first embrace, trembling the 
while with the awful consciousness that it would 
be the last? .... For the first time and the last 
she gave this young man ber sacred lips—first 


| yielded them to his, but by-and-bye gare them, with 


| her soul in ber eyes, and her hand in his neck. 
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GRACE DORRIEN. 


Then they looked at each other with a faint smile, ; man understood as well as if it had been put into 


and she sank upon his shoulder; but still did not 
speak. 

I could explain, if it were worth the while, how 
George speedily guessed that Grace had promised 
her father in one of his paroxysms never even 
to speak to him again; but I could not explain, 
and I dare say you will understand for yourself, 
how these hearts came to comprehend each other 
so promptly. I believe our Heavenly Father has 


given most young hearts that beautiful facility. | 


George did all the talking, then, at this meeting, 
and there was very little of it, for, if you have 
ever rested your head on another dear head lying 
on your shoulder, you will know that the situation 
is more happy than conversational. Bat the mo- 
inents flew fast, and the little clock on the mantel- 
shelf soon siruck ten. Grace slowly and gently 
withdrew herself from George's embrace, and for a 
few seconds they remained, hand-in-hand, like two 
children preparing to “go round the mulberry 
bush,” and reading each others’ eyes. 


moment ! 
grief of the impending parting, could spoii its bliss. 
So it is, has been, and will be, world without end! 


When two human hearts perfectly love and per- | 
fectly trust, there is a commingling life-within-life | 
for both, so bright, so beautiful, so divine, that | 


the blackest cloud in their sky becomes fringed | 
| Cottage, who came to summon her to her papa’s 


with a golden glory, and showers of tears only 
O stay, happy | 


refract the sunshine into rainbows. 
moments! stay till these young souls have drunk 
in enough of your sweetness and lustre to last out 
their night—for it comes, and will not tarry! But, 


What a) 


world of trust and happiness there was in that | 
Not all Grace’s home-sorrows, nor the | 
| lnsensible. 


world, bat there is another, beloved!” 


woe is ine! how long is that, or by what arithmetic | 


shall it be reckoned ? 
aud hands their way, and the shadow should be 
graven on the dial, and the pole-star cross the wire 


Give these lips, and eyes, | 


no more for ever, and the great heart-beat of crea- | 


tion stop with a spasm, that they may still meet, 
and meet, and speak their stupid little love. Foolish 
hearts! for a moment ye send up together a cry of 
supplication that makes even your sad-eyed guar- 
dian angels smile. 
foolish hearts! Cleave the sphere, or smite down 
the everlasting hills with your puny voices ? 
the grasshopper pipe till Memnon hears! Stand 
back, children —for here come the wheels of 
the Eternal Order, ready to grind you into 
atoms ! 

Grace was first to hear them rolling on in the 


What would you ?—fond, | 


Let 


words. But he said— 

“ Grace, is there no hope ?”” 

She shook her head, with a sad, sweet smile, 
and again pointed upwards. 

“Then we must bid farewell. Good bye, beloved, 
good bye !”—both their hands were again clasped 
each in each—*T shall carry the thought of your 
love with me through life! Good bye, for this 
And Mr, 
Lemaire tapped at the door. ‘“ Now, beloved, for 
the last time put your soul on your lips, and kiss 
me! It is over! God bless you! . . . Come in, 
Mr. Lemaire. Good night,’’ continued George, in 
a gruff, husky voice, good night”—hurrying off, 
with his hat pulled down over his eyes. 

“ Ah, ah, George, Mistare Lambe, ah, ah, hola!” 
cried Mr. Lemaire, “I veel speak tree words with 


, 1? 


you, sare! 

“To-morrow, to-morrow, next day, next week, 
all right, good bye, I can see my way, thank you, 
all right, quite right, [can see my way, thank yoa,” 
said Mr. Lambe; and as he reached the. lower 
stairs, fell upon his temple, and lay stunned and 


“He breathes, and his heart beats,” said Mr. 
Lemaire, speaking, as he often did, when very 
greatly stimulated, with a pure English accent. 

“Holy Father!” murmured Grace, hurrying 
down, and encountering the servant from Jireh 


bedside. ‘Are you sure he breathes ?”’ said she, 
as she bent over his face, and, unnoticed, pressed 
her lips to his forehead. ‘* Yes, he breathes!” 

“Your pa is calling for you so, Miss !” 

“Yes, I’m coming, Mary.” 

Grace disappeared; the doctor was sent for to 
George, and July, who had been alarmed at the 


_ noise and bustle, came from her room in time to 


help to lift him on the sofa. After a while, he 
unclosed his eyes, and all the remonstrances of the 
doctor cuuld not prevent his going to his chambers 
in afly at once. Mr. Lemaire and July both went 
with him, the former having left word at Jireh 
Cottage, in a hurried whisper to Grace, that Mr. 
Lambe was better and going to the Temple that 
night. There, his own medical man was called ia, 
and his two friends, the old and the new, returned 
home. It seemed that Mr. Dorrien was only in 
one of his half-insane paroxysms when he began 


raving for his daughter; but it was dangerous to 


distance, and she snatched away her hands and , 
pointed upwards, with a glance that at once bowed | 


to the Infinite Will, and appealed to the Infinite 
Goodness. George read it right well, for he had 
not studied those dearly loved eyes for nothing, 


and could translate every shade of expression that | 


passed over them. 
movement andthat glance, “God wills that we part!” 


irritate him by a moment's delay in complying with 
his wishes, and Grace, dear girl, loved him as she 
loved her own soul. None can ever know how she 
had passed through the last few days, how she 
passed through this night. Poor little Jossy was 
soon laid under the ground, and the sharpness of 
her sorrow was succeeded by a heavy, aching stupo, 


Grace said to him by that | which lasted long, and made her look many year 


| older than she was. 


From time to time she 


and, yet again, “God bless you, beloved!” and | from Mr. Lemaire and from myself how George ¥® 
once more still, “God rejoin us beyond the grave | getting on, and few were the moments when eve? 


and above the stars!” 


And all this the young a dull and unwatchful eye could not see 
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the darkness of her sorrow, the “strong, bright 
which George had learned to love and wor- 

ship, and which Mr. Elton Sidney pooh-poohed. 
Nerer once did I see that queenly nature discrowned, 
disbevelled, abandoned to the hour. Sad she was, 
sad, but always her own mistress and yours ; 

and though I doubt not her heart did sometimes 
sink within her and give the reins to its agony, it 
was when she was alone with God ;*and from His 
e chamber, she walked forth among her 
friends with a steadier radiance of manner indeed, 
but not shorn of the glory which had won the heart 
whose homage she was not permitted to accept on 


this side the grave. 


~~ --—_-— 


CHAPTRR VIL 
BOTH EXEGETICAL AND NARRATIVE, 


| am not able to explain by what sophistry Grace 
eould reconcile it with her duty to her father to 
refuse to speak to George, and yet pour out ber soul 


in his arms as she did. Perhaps she had at the 


bottom of her mind a suspicion that the promise 
given to him was something like an obligation 
entered into under what the law calls d«resse, and 
not strictly binding upon her conscience—at the 
most, that a literal compliance was all she could be 
justly expected to render, under the circumstances 
of a last meeting not sought by herself. Perhaps 
also she made the reflection that it was impossible 
to say how her father’s decision might have been 
modified if the case could have been conveyed 
into his mind, which it could never have been. 
He could not have understood—the state of facts 
would have been to him only a state of words, 
even supposing his faculties bad been in their 
normal condition. It was enough that she had 
resolved to obey him in the essential feature of his 
injanction, which was that she should not give 
this man her hand. Indeed, so severe was the 
surveillance exercised over its members by the 
communion of “Strict Baptists,” to which she 
and her father belonged, that even if she had not 
interpreted St. Paul as rigidly as they did, against 
the voices of her heart, it would have been a 
serious matter to marry an outsider like Mr. 
Lambe, though it is quite possible that his religious 
feelings were far deeper and tenderer than those 
of the majority of her fellow “members.” Many 
of my readers will searcely understand all this. 
But the fact is that any “church” like the one to 
which Grace, and her father, and mother, and 
many other relatives belonged, would refuse to 
recognise in a man like George the “ saving 
change” without which the most spotless and care- 
ful liver is with them only a candidate for civility, 
common kindness, and business intercourse. 
Already George’s visits at Jireh Cottage, and his 
Presence once or twice at chapel with Grace, had 
been subjects of notice, almost of rebuke. Her 
pastor had a keen and fearful eye upon her; an 








open intimacy with so “ unsavoury” a person would 
have brought down him and his deacons in a body 
upon poor Grace; while marrying him would have 
been nothing less than downright “ backsliding.” 
Her name would have been “ struck off the ehurvh 
books ;” she would have been told that (the final 
perseverance of the saints barring her utter 
destruction) she would be “ saved only so as by 
fire ;” her friends would all have dropped off; she 
would have been “a stumbling-block” (or would 
have been called one) to the congregation; her 
mother would have been bewildered ; her father's 
gray hairs would have gone down to the grave 
with sorrow ! 

With the philosophy of Christian life and 
Christian association involved in all this, Grace's 
noble nature and clear intellect must have been 
partly dissatisfied ; but, also, she partly acquiesced 
in it; and, to say nothing of her love for her 
father and her church friends, she loved George 
too well to offer him the broken-up life and distracted 
sympathies of a disobedient daughter and disloyal 
communionist. But his position at the time was a 
more natural one than he thought, and was as 
much a melancholy protest against existing chureh 
order as against himself; whereas Grace, if 
detached from her religious surroundings by an act 
of her own, such as a marriage with George, must 
have been an unhappy, inefficient, embarassed 
woman, feeling, if not exactly guilty, something 
very like it. Let no one say that if she had loved 
George, she would have thought lightiy of these 
things. She did love him; but when her feelings 
clashed with the nobler will, she knew well to 
whom the victory belonged of right, and whence 
to call down strength if needed. Say she was 
cold and hard-hearted, then, if you please—JI, who 
think an intermediate course was open to her, shall 
say she was a noble, pure-hearted girl, of a nature 
as direct and as warm as a sunbeam; and if | 
sometimes ask myself, with George, “ How came 
she to be dropped down ¢here?” it is not that I 
do not heartily honour her conduct. Nor must | 
omit to say that some of the finest characters that 
have ever come under my notice have been nursed 
and trained in the school of old fashioned Cal- 
vanism, with its dogmas and quaint theologica; 
terminology. 

I shail enter upon no defence of Grace’s be- 
haviour to George at this passionate meeting. 1 
leave your hearts to speak for her—and for him. 
I think he was almost entitled to that confession of 
her love. I believe he was ever faithful to its 
memory, and strove to be faithful to its inspirations. 
From the very first consciousness of his attach- 
ment to Grace, de had foreseen the whole of this 
dilemma. Not so Grace, who merely felt in the 
earnest, affectionate simplicity of her young heart 
that she liked him very much— 
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of him to believe that he acted, on the whole, up| 


to his highest impulse, I shall object to your doing | 


so. When you have read his sad story, you will 
say, “ How happy and useful he might have been, 
if he had been wiser!” But I shall not admire 
your criticism, and do not feel sure that any career 
you please to name would have been better for him 
or for others; for this simple reason—that I can 
only take into my survey that portion of his im- 
mortal life which we call mortal. I cannot tell 
what relation his late experiences here might bear 
to his first experience Tuer. Nor is that, you 
say, any business of mine. I reply, it is uot; 
aor is it of yours, and therefore 1 pronounce your 
criticism null and void. A faithful life over which 
the wise men in their wisdom —Aow wise they are ! 
—write “ Wasted!” may vindicate its utility in 
another sphere. ‘Thou fool, that which thou 
sowest is not quickened, except it die.” 

Juliana formed friendships very quickly, and 
was speedily quite at home at Mr. Lemaire’s lodg- 
ings. She gained an insight into the perpetual 
motion, and dressed up marionnettes a merveille. 
To the good old man’s child-friends, she was very 
kind and attentive; but nothing could induce her 
to see any woman of spotless fame, except the 
landlady and servant. Grace, for one, she purposely 
avoided. She had heard of her from her friend as 
a good, good girl, only a very little lower than the 
angels, and she shunned all chances of contact with 
her. At last he gave up mentioning her name to 
her—for he found she sank down into herself, 
humbled and abashed, every time he did so, and 
remained timid and melancholy for hours afterwards. 
Juliana herself never once referred to Mr. Sidney ; 
nor did Mr. Lemaire ; but he contrived to see him, 
aud with great adroitness—such adroitness as, I 
verily believe, was only within the power of a sim- 
ple heart and a cracked brain, though I cannot 
explain the process of production—broke to him 
his own knowledge of Juliana’s story, giving him 
to understand that he was at present its exclusive 
possessor, aud that he should hold it sacredly, if 
Mr. Sidney would take July to the altar, supposing 
he found her willing. Mr. Sidney was less startled 
than you would suppose—an itinerant lecturer sees 
strange coincidences, and events “turn up” oddly 
in his multifarious experience—and actually pro- 
mised to marry Juliana; quite won and melted 
Mr. Lemaire by his pathetic behaviour, and told 
him he would appoint a day within the week for 
seeing her, if she were willing to meet him. It is, 
however, a fact less curious than noticeable, that 
the very next day Mr. Sidney gave up the remain- 





der of his London lecturing engagements, in favour 
of a country town, and left a note for Mr. Lemaire | 
deferring the fulfilment of his promise—-only de- | 
ferring it. He left no clue to his whereabout. No 
immediate good could come from any disclosure of | 
his conduct—and the old man held his peace for | 
the present. July still asked no questions about 


him. She wrote home very frequently, but would 
not tell her benefactor where her friends lived. 
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A common observer would have said that ¢hj, 
couple were father and daughter, and that thes 
lived a very happy life together.” Certainly 4, 
girl was a great addition to Mr. Lemaire’s felicity, 
She was a dainty, affectionate, tender-going little 
housekeeper—made his coffee quite to his taste 
studied all his little ways, and really quite renewed 


his youth for him. There was evidently a 
deal of volatility about July, and neither her loves 
nor her sorrows seemed at present to be of the 
intensest that woman may endure, though 
were real and acute. She was rapidly softenj 
down, and seemed disposed almost to forget Mr. 
Sidney; only she retained a keen recollection of her 
disgrace, which made her very shy of meeting Mr. 
Lemaire’s lady-visitors, of whom he had many, 
That excellent person gave up all idea of making 
her either a face-model or a lady’s companion, and 
she became the light of his dwelling, and, without 
knowing it, his benefactor in her turn. One day, 
he actually turned from a pet model to which be 
was giving the finishing touch, and kissed July's 
forehead! From that time he began to think less 
of the grand secret, and to lose by slow degrees 
his half-crazed air. Sometimes, when July was 
prattling away to him about any little domestic 
incident which amused him, he would rub his eyes, 
as if awaking from a dream. Scmetimes he would 
stare at her very studiously over their quiet supper, 
till he made her colour up and look puzzled, and 
then suddenly take his candle and be off to bed. 
Sometimes he would fall into unaccustomed reveries, 
and almost misplace a limb of one of his dolls. But 
he seemed to grow fonder and fonder of the little 
children, and always watched July with tender 
interest when she busied herself among them—as 
she never failed to do, whenever a troop of them 
came to his lodgings—which was pretty often. 
But this soon came to an end. Though Mr. 
Lambe recovered before loug from the immediate 
ill-effects of his fall, he seemed somewhat shattered, 
and grew paler and thinner. One or two letters 
in my possession, written about this time, show 4 
decided break-down in his handwriting, and com- 
mon friends of his and mine did not see or hear 
quite so much of him as they wished. He care- 
fully shunned visiting at Mr. Lemaire’s ; for though 
he had not been told to do so, he knew that it 
would be Grace’s wish that he should avoid as far 
as possible every chance of meeting her—and to 
him her will waslaw. Butlove does such strange, 
bootless things, that I am quile ready to believe 
what Mr. Lemaire has hinted to me, that he used 


| to spend the time he had been accustomed to devote 


to his friends in hovering around the neighbour 
hood of the Cottage, or in resting himself after 
midnight visits, when he could pass it without the 
chance of meeting any one who knew him. We 
were all the more sorry to miss him from our ree 
pective circles, because, if I except an 

flash of unaccustomed bitterness, he was now more 
genial than ever, and a kinder and more ware 
hearted companion. I know of acts of sel 
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sacrificing kindness on his part at about this time 
“sh J fear it would not have been easy to 
disconal friends. Mr. Lemaire was the only per- 
son to whom he poured out his heart; Ae was as 
and as affectionate as a child, and could 

tell him how Grace was from time to time. Some 
d between them, of which I have a 


few. I shall not expose Mr. Lemaire’s quaint | 


Eoglish; but I think there may be a little sug- 

ion in some passages of George’s letters.— 
There is nothing namby-pamby about them, and 
his natural playfulness often peeps out in such a 
way as to show that he was not nursing his regrets, 


but was only treating with respect a grief which 
he considered, and I think rightly considered, 
sacred. 

Thank you, dear old friend bat, by-the-bye, eve you 
old? July seems to have ground you young again thank 
you, I was going to say, for your kind advice. But I don’t 
like it, and shan’t take it. I leave capacity out of the 
question. If I could by an effort of the will cease to think 
* teaderly and mournfully of the past why should 1? What 
night have I to hallucinate myself into the notion that I am 
s happy man, any more than into the notion that I am 
Prester John ? Our feelings have a natural career—let them 
bave it. They are a part of our enlture, and need not be 
iampered with. If they bring suffering—good! I will give 
even suffering fair play. Of course strong feelings of all 
kinds often embarrass our daily path ; but that is only saying 
that they give conscience more work to perform—which is 
precisely what they were intended to do. And if treated 
without radeness they often bring unexpected accessions of 
moral strength, that more than square the soul's account 
af its own energies. People who put down their feelings 
‘are mach oftener impatient cowards than the giants in virtue 
they fancy themselves. 








I cannot answer for Mr. Lemaire’s having 
clearly understood all this, and fancy George wrote 
rather to relieve his mind than to convert that 
ercellent soul to transcendental views of the 
functions of sorrow. Sometimes he was more 
intelligible; but I daresay he found a perverse 
pleasure in writing indirectly of Grace to a friend 
who only caught his meaning imperfectly—it was 
making confidences and no confidences all at once ; 
and, also, to despatch a letter to Mr. Lemaire was 
to send his written thoughts somewhere within 
Grace's immediate sphere. She would not know 
what he had written; or that he had written at 
all, perhaps; but the old man would not be quite 
the same old man, after reading these letters— 
something of them would necessarily cling to him 
—and something of that etiolated copy of George’s 
feelings would radiate from Mr. Lemaire to Grace 
without her knowing it—the last faint zephyr- 
touch of an electric influence sent through a bad 
conductor. And when Mr. Lemaire called on 
George, which he often did, you can imagine what 
‘reception George would give him, and why he 
was so welcome— 


I'm not the rose, the bramble said, 
But I have lain beside it! 


Onee, George wrote to him a letter from which 
I take a passage or two :— 


EXEGLETICAL AND NARRATIVE. 


in the lives of some of Mr. Dorrien’s | 
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I have had some returns lately of the old dizzy sensation 
in my head, and the pain in the temple, where I fell down, 
was very bad last night. I fell asleep late and had a night 
mare—1 suppose I mast call it a lover's night-mare, bat I 
saspect it is unique in the history of lovers’ night-mares. 
I dreamt she lay with her head in my breast fast asleep, and 
that [ bent my own head, and held my breath, that I might 
feel hers upon my lips, because I could not embrace her 
without waking her from her sleep. I dreamt that I held 


, my breath till I could bear it no longer, and I was nearly 





asphyxiated. Then I woke, and found that I had had a 
night-mare. How absurd! Yet I have been more cheerful 
to-day, because I saw her in my sleep. The curious feature 
in this case, as in all such cases, is that probably the whole 
dream did pot oceupy a measurable fraction of a second. 
Just as an oppression at the chest from indigestion or palpi- 
tation became unbearable, the imagination, stimulated in a 
particular direction, framed an hypothesis to account for it ! 
I daresay you may have had a dream of an embarkation, and 
a sea-journey, a shipwreck, and a thunderstorm, and have 
found it all traceable to the tap of the girl at your door with 
your boots and hot-water—the whole dream taking place 
between tap one and tap two. We are strange creatures. 
My head is really very bad, and I have had a fainting fit 
this week. 

It will be perceived that this young gentleman 
was still strongly disposed to philosophise in 
unlikely places, and I suspect that he was in fact 
eating his heart away in secret, though superficially 
he had only lost a little of his accustomed hilarity, 
and had abated none of his accustomed industry. 
Probably the pen hung suspended over the paper 
sometimes when the hand of the clock said “Go 
on!” but it was an almost unheard of thing for 
George to break an engagement of any kind, and 
his resolution was much greater than is commonly 
found in very emotional people. But he was only 
flesh and blood, and after a brief struggle he 
became seriously ill shortly after writing the letter 
last quoted. Mr. Lemaire instantly resigned 
Juliana, and installed her as George’s nurse. She 
tended him faithfully and gently—indeed, he would 
have borne with no other attendance—during his 
fever, and the long, long weakness that followed, 
Mr. Lemaire was a constant visitor, and at Jast 
observed, with pain and even a little innocent 
jealousy, that poor July was becoming fondly 
attached to George. It was even so. Her 
acquaintance with Mr. Sidney (of whom nothing 
had been heard for some time) had merely woke 
up her capacity of loving. Had he been faithful 
to her and made her his wife, she would have gone 
through life with him contented and moderately 
happy; but if she had met George, her heart 
would have quickly acknowleged its master. It 
did now; and the most delicious moments of her 
existence were those she spent in his chambers 
during the progress of his convalesence, attending 
to his little comforts, watching the expression of 
his face, and thinking how good and kind 
and how much tenderer and more 
Mr. Sidney, who had professed to 
in truth he was. It wasa 
his hand when she brought him a 
delicious to have him call her “he 
exquisitely soft tone which his 
assumed, when he was thinking—not 
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Once, when lying on the 
sofa, he laid his hand upon her head rather suddenly, 
as she was reading to him from Tue Book, on a 
quiet Sunday evening, she looked up, blushed 
crimson at the compassionate expression in his 
face, and was obliged to bring her reading toa 
premature close, that she might slip out and hide 


girl, but of Grace. 


her confusion. While she was away, George went 
to his desk with a very thoughtful air, and wrote 
a letter to Mr. Lemaire, which fully accounted for 
the movement and look of compassion. 


I have been much interested in this little girl whom you 


picked up so strangely ; but [ am beginning to be anxious 
about her history. Are you sure you know nothing more 
than von have told me? Of one thing I am certain, and 


considering the forlorn situation in which y found her, it 


will not surprise you, though it will incre: se 
respon bilities—the poor girl v if] become a mt ther within 
. ‘ } ¢ 


a few m ynthes. \y lial 18 to be cone ’ 


. ‘ ° , 
This letter reached Mr. Lemaire at a moment 
when his own cup of trouble was hastily filling to 
the brim. The ‘unhappy mining company” had 
wound up, bringing great impoverishment to the 
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your—owr - | 


Dorriens, and utter ruin to him, whom Mr. Dorrien | 


had induced to invest his little all in its shares. 
The latter was very slowly regaining strength, but 
he scarcely retained a gleam of reason, and the 
courage aid resolution of dear Grace were put to 
one more terrible test in closing her papa’s London 
affairs, and preparing for removal into the country, 
where the family had relatives, She was not 
superstitious, but no fine nature yet was ever able 
to “defy augury,” and during the journey by rail- 
way a sickening presentiment crossed her mind. 
In the morning a flower that George had admired 
fell and was broken, which merely vexed her; but 
when, being near her destination, and feeling in her 


pocket for “ Marmion,” which she fancied she had | 


put there before starting, she drew out a similar 
volume, aud as shi listlessly opened it, her glance 
fell upon Bryant’s “ Thanatopsis’—her heart sunk 
within her. A familiar, but long unheard voice 
said in her ear, “ The bitterness of death is love,” 
and a familiar but long unseen face appeared to 
her as it had done once before, This time it would 


OUR LADIES’ PETS, AND WHAT 


Tux subject is difficult, and refers to a class of 


whom those who write at all must write gingerly. 


The “ pets” belonging to very young ladies do not | 


fall within the scope of our censures or estimates. 
Babies form the pets of the majority of married 
ladies, and to them no moral, social, or valid 
objection can be advanced; while anything of the 
kind would be perfectly useless if it could be 
produced—as Mr. Malthus would have learned 
loug ere now, if he had been able to mark the 











not go. She shut her eyes—in vain. She tried 
to fix her attention upon the landscape—upon her 
father’s thinned and listless face—upon their pros. 
pects in the country among their friends—in yajg. 
The face would not go. It broke her sleep tha 
night more than the excitement of meeting old 
friends, and in the morning, finding her father quiet 
and weil, she said, with that kind of queenliness 
which so well became her, and which admitted of 
no contradiction, 

‘‘T must go to London, mamma.” 

Mamma was a little surprised, but merely said, 
“ Very well, my dear; when shall you be back” 

And Grace went. 

She reached town in the dusk of a cold, damp 
February evening, and made her way tothe Temple, 
thickly veiled—as if George would not have known 
her walk in the most crowded street. But she did 
not know 4ow ill he had been, and feared she might 
meet him. She addressed one of those office lads 
who abound in the Temple, and asked him to show 
her the way to Mr. Lambe’s chambers. Her heart 
beat thickly as she judged by the boy’s manner that 
they were approaching the spot. 

“That's Mr. Lambe’s, m’m—No. 4.” 

Stay !—which is his office ?” said she, in a half- 
guilty accent, as if this boy could know the secret 
of her heart. 

“That’s it, m’m, first floor, where there’s a 
light.’’ 

“Then, will you be kind enough to take him 
this letter? And do not wait for an answer.” 

The shilling which Grace put into his hand was 
quite superfluous, though he accepted it with 
thanks. Her voice tremb.ed, indeed, but it retained 
enough of its old imperial tone to have mades 
regiment of soldiers lay down their arms. With 
ove long look at the room, giving the boy just 
what she thought time enough to reach the landing, 
she fled, and as soon as she could conceal her tears, 
wept bitterly. 

George was certainly startled to receive from 
a lad, who hurried away like a thief, a letter written 
in a disguised hand, containing only the words— 
“Take care—there is danger in what you are 
doing.” 


THEY COST. 


progression and the retrogression of his opinions. 
The classes to whom we refer are therefore spit- 
sters of a certain age—a conventional phrase for 
thirty years old and upwards—and married ladies 
without encumbrances, except, of course, such a 
are very costly and very uscless. 

Anybody’s canary bird, the children’s squirtel, 
or any other cheerful little animal of that class, 8 
tolerable. Cochin-china fowls, especially of the 
masculine gender, are infamous out of a wildernes® 
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THE CANINE, FELINE, 


a 
ae doteiment of the neighbourhood, and, as it for- 


tanately happened, to the destruction of our own 

and sleep after two o'clock in the morning, 
we are silent respecting them by way of penance. 
They are, moreover, very improbable pets, being 
rather kept as a speculation, which rarely realises 
a profit. Subject to the discount of bantams—a 
rather doubtful case—poultry of all descriptions 
are less ornamental than useful. Donkies make 
capital pets on a large scale; but in this country 
their good qualities are seldom elicited, and they 
are not favourites. Ponies come within this class 
of animals on the long range, and very deservedly 
so. All agricultural people know the existence of 
pet cows and the reason for it—a most admirable 
reason; and as they cannot be kept in drawing- 
rooms, we have nothing more to say on that sub- 

For the same cause, the tendency, a little 
reduced of late, to make pets of specimens of the 
swinish race in Ireland, may be excepted, although 
they monopolised the “ butt” of numerous “ bens” 
in mud cottages; but-they also helped to pay the 
rent. ‘The partridge, pheasant, and stag mania is 
chiefly confined to gentlemen, who “ pet’’ their 
favourites no more than is necessary to preserve 
the pleasure of shooting them with their own 
Mantons. 

The canine, the feline, and the pretty cockatoo 
genus furnish the individual animals whose existence 
in their present condition is entirely uncalled for. 
Shepherds’ dogs are unexceptionable, and watch 
dogs are respectable. The character of the dog 
race generally entitles them to consideration. A 
mastiff or a Newfoundland dog may be tulerated, 
because he has frequently more prudence than his 
employer or master. Bull-dogs are invariably 
nuisances, because they are more insidious and less 
trustworthy than Russian diplomatists. In many 
positions a good dog is necessary to the situation. 
Ja others, he is a useful companion in lonely cir- 
cumstances. He commands the respect of a 
humerous class whom it is desirable and difficult 
to render respectful. Altogether, therefore, we 
defend the right dog in the right place; but his 
class is disgraced by an army of sinccurists. The 
dogs of kennels have their work to do, and they do 
it, although they might be better employed; but 
that is not their fault. The terrier breed are the 
terror of vermin, and they show good cause for their 
claim to existence. But could any human being 
provide ladies with a good argument for lap-dogs 
and poodles—fantastic brutes of all possible colour 
and cut? For young $persons about to marry, or 
who are very anxious to be about to be married, 
scting upon the principle “love me love my dog,” 
am animal might be allowed, to be demonstrated 
with. A young lady of uncertain hopes may keep 
4 poodle with perfect propriety, as a diplomatic 
agent, in the first instance. He will answer for a 


thermometer of the affections, and serve to show, 
im faint colouring, but deep enough for prelimina- 
nes, what really are the intentions of certain dilatory 


wood; but having once maintained a flock, to | 
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persons, who cannot or who will not speak. He 
may oceupy the place of a gutta percha trumpet in 
railway travelling, and prove avery good go-bet ween 
in the initial measures to those interested parties 
who have not learned to read flowers, and are 
stupid enough not to understand their hierogly- 
phical literature. To the classes concerned in this 
matter, little misshaped, glossy, long-haired, short- 
legged curs may be a necessary of existence, and 
nothing further can be said respecting them and 
theirs; but for ladies of mature age, marricd or 
single, no apology of this nature can be made up, 


| and if they would only consider the cost of this 


outlet to the affections, time, and thought, they 
might be brought to a sense of shame for the rather 
low level at which they have arrived. 

The feline family are extremely varied in their 
habits and prospects in life. They are, generally 
speaking, fond of ease and quiet, soft carpeting, 
and warm rooms; but these luxuries are only 
reached by the aristocracy of cats. A vast 
majority are doomed to soil their furs, to wet their 
feet, and eat their mice in very humble circum- 
stances. Science has never been able to arrive at 
a conclusion regarding the “ cat instinct” on these 
distinctions. ‘lhe superior specimens of the race 
exhibit very little exclusive feeling in their inter- 
course with the common herd. They fight on 
nearly equal terms when they meet; and manifest 
all the low cruelty and cunning of their genus 
without much distinction of classes, high or low. 
In some places, as moveable mice and rat traps, 
they are defensible, being necessary evils; and they 
can never be placed higher in the social scale, with 
any proof to support their elevation. Nevertheless, 
they have been associated in a very libellous 
manner with old maidenism; as the latter has as 
untruly, been connected with other unamiable 
characteristics, in addition to the love of eats. 
‘This mistake is unamiable and unnatural; for the 
feline character is selfish and ungrateful. Unlike 
the dog, cats are never friendly except for the 
results of the alliance. They are the Austrians of 
animated nature, as Goldsmith would have said, 
and who can like them? To the abstract question 
it would be easy to answer “nobody,” but then 
again the practical comes to their aid, and in Great 
Britain and Ireland there are quite one million of 
“ cat-pets.” 

The parrot family are ill-bred and impudent 
strangers, like German and Irish labourers in any 
part of the United States after the hard clearances 
are completed and the railways made. ‘The fine 
plumage of these birds will not keep them from 
saying stupid things at the wrong time. They 
have a greater quantity of bad blood in them than 
the poor yellow-hammers, that had transmuted to 
their little beads all our national antipathy to 
witcheraft. Then they are spies, sent into the 
kitchen to listen to the maids, to catch and to 
repeat their seldom favourable opinions of Missus. 
And they shake their heads, turning them right 
and left with the sagacity of ravens. Being 
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exotics, these little strangers cannot be entirely | 


proscribed; but still the trouble lavished on them 
might do much for other little strangers, whose 
claims we are by-and-bye to recommend. 

We have not a single word to say against the 
organ boy’s pet monkey, because the lad does not 
so much keep the beast, as the servant keeps its 
master. We offer no opposition to travelling bears 
and camels upon the same principle, if the owners 
of the bears, although they are all nearly extinct, 
will keep them more firmly muzzled than the 
German kinglets keep their pet bear. 


the white mice, or any other of the curious, that 
might not with equal gravity be spoken against 
experiments in search of perpetual motion. The 


Nothing 
can be advanced against the industrious fleas, or 





wretch,” as she was called, had given Diana he, 
dinner upon an unwashed plate—-a neglect more 
censurable as Diana was not troublesome respecting 


her knife and fork; or the small family of a lady 


arrived at mature years who sent for a gentlemay 
of eminence in medical affairs, unseasonably and 
urgently, upon a consultation respecting the suddey 
illuess of a, as matters turned out, valuable dog, 
with which the provoked ‘ professional” made 
sharp and short work, relieving Pag of pain and 


| the world together. 


happy family is a greater curiosity than the North- | 


west Passage, only not nearly so costly or so fatal ; 
although respecting its fatalities we have no sta- 
tistics of the tortured and unhappy animals slain in 
finding our happy family. These productive pets 
are to be regarded with sincere respect, as animals 
of a given pecuniary value, and the objects of an 
assiduous and diligent education. The pets of 
solitude have equal claims to consideration in a 
solemn sort of way. One prisoner’s spider was an 
epic; and the mouse of another prisoner was a 
poem. Their little lives were full of thrilling stories, 
and yet they were entirely ignorant of the honours 
put upon them. The pets of memory and sorrow 
are equally respectable. Sometimes fortunate little 
animals have happy times as proxies for the absent 
or the lost. A living creature is a better memorial 
than books or trinkets, but not so enduring; and 
to this class, or those who maintain them, no ob- 
jection can be made, except by the heartless; yet 
they have nothing to do with the Honourable Mrs. 
Crotchett’s menage, consisting of two long and two 
short haired dogs, three parrots, and five cats; 
established not for the study of natural history but 
for the amusement of their honourable and not 
very amiable owner. The management of the 
dogs is more troublesome to three servants than 
the upbringing of as many children would be. 
They have their daily ablutions, and dryings, and 
combings, and curlings. 
complicated process, and their feats of instinct are 
altogether marvellous. The cats require a totally 
different course, and the parrots have another 
modification. The feeding of the beasts exhausts 
the skill of their cook, who is not alwavs certain of 
suiting their taste. An accident to one of the 
favourites would be dismally punished if their pos- 


Their education is a! 








sessor were “‘ monarch of all she surveys,” and they | 


are not unacquainted with the subjection of the 
family to their caprices. In one respect this ar- 
rangement is fair, for that family, without the little 
branches and those who are engaged to wait upon 
them, would be very small indeed. Even this dis- 


tracted household, where the inmates live after the 
manner of cats and dogs, is not so particular in 
some points as that of a married lady who turned 
her scullery maid to the street, because ‘the 


The trade in fancy dogs of the light weights 
conclusively proves! that the animals are not ke 
from any very old attachment. Tall, lumbering 
fellows, of equivocal physiognomies, retired pugilists 
who have been unfortunate, or wanderers on tickets 
of leave, in addition tothe regular men of business 
in corduroy shorts, velvet coats, and boots—may be 
met on any day, and every day, in the fashionable 
quarters of London, with a beauty in each ample 
pocket, one in hand, and one in a string. They 
make sales almost invariably to idle ladies, who do 
no work in the world, and imagine that they were 
born to do nothing. The traflic is profitable to 
some of the dealers—for they steal and sell, and sell 
and steal again assiduously. Others have a knack 


| for introducing novelties equal to any milliner in 


the season. All depend upon their success of to- 
day for their meal to-morrow, and they labour 
with all the diligence of a man in earnest. 

Their customers are strong-minded females in 
every particular, excepting this one plague spot. 
They are political economists on every other subject 
except their dogs. They do not generally relieve 
the pretences or the wants of casual beggars, and 
their doors are seldom disturbed except by novices 
in collecting alms. They know very well that 
juvenile vagrancy feeds upon weaknesses, and 
would soon be extirpated if its professors were only 
starved. They have a firm conviction that one- 
half of all who seck assistance are impostors, and 
the other half are fit only for the workhouse. 


Lazarus ate of the crumbs that fell from the rich 
| man’s table, and the dogs licked his sores; but 


the fair successors of Dives don’t permit their dogs 
to do anything nearly so mean, and they know that 
Dives should have requested the police to cleat 
his gate. 

The statistics of the question would furnish am 
enterprising member of Parliament with a foolseap 
full of figures, five broad in each column ; but he 
must be a man of nerve who Ventures to move ia 
the matter. The late Joseph Hume was never 
more grossly misrepresented by sinecurists than he 
would be abused by those whose expenditure he 
sought to ascertain. It certainly is not a trifling 
outlay. The pretty cockatoos are not under three 
hundred thousand, the needless cats are one millioa, 


and the unnecessary members of the pug and lap- 


| dog families are half-a-million. 


The maintenance 
of the Mollies and Pollies, at sixpence per week, # 
£390,000 annually. The extra cats at the same 
rate cost £1,300,000 per annum, and the superere 
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OUR LADIES’ PETS, AND WHAT THEY COST. 


dogs, at one shilling weekly, require the 
same sum yearly —or a total of the whole of 
£2,690,000—a very large capital to be annually 
wasted, but a small part of the cost of the case. 
The two numerous classes in society whom we 
bare mentioned should certainly look for pets ; but 
should search higher than the dog fanciers. 
The saddest fact in Britain is the cheapness of 
human beings; and yet they are probably dearer 
here than in any other land except our own colonies. 
The dark places of the earth are the abodes of 
horrid cruelty, and the darker the place is, these 
deeds are the more numerous. They fall upon all 
classes, but chiefly upon the young. Infant years, 
hood and girlhood, bear more sorrows than any 
other portion of life—often, not always, but as a 
general rule. The infanticide of China, of some 
districts of India at a recent date, and of many 
other parts of the world at this day, confirm this 
idea, although in the opinion of many persons— 
and perhaps in the calm view of all—to the suf- 
ferers the change is very good. That is, however, 
a view of the mattér in which men have practically 
no right to speculate. ‘They are bound to labour 
for the proper upbringing of the young; and to aid 
in making them useful in the world. The present 
stands indebted for that duty to the past. The 
claim of posterity is a good debt assigned to them 
by our predecessors. The opinion which we have 
frentioned is a most legitimate consolation when 
all duty has been attempted, but is not capable of 
use as a reason for negligence. Absolute infanti- 
cide covers only a very minute proportion of the 
evils springing out of the cheapness of human life. 
It is the straw on the surface to mark the direction 
of the current. Statistics are horrors to the 
respectable class for whose conversion we write ; 
but 2 mere glance at any of the bills of mortality 
vill show them the vastness of that multitude of 
sur race who are hardly permitted to enter the 
world, but merely look in and depart. Many 
reasons are assigned as the secondary causes of 
juvenile mortality. The medical deficiencies and 
sanatory necessities of large towns, and constitu- 
tional weakness, are quoted causes—not, we fear, 
without good evidence of their potency. The first 
and second might be removed by the State, aud in 
their removal the third would be ameliorated. The 
tumber of deaths under five years of age by no 
manner of means surprises those who watch 
infancy’s trials and ways. Maternal ignorance and 
“nursecal”’ follies and sins ruin many constitutions, 
and for the babies of the very poor, and especially 
very intemperate, their tenacity of life is 
stonishing. Those of our readers who inhabit a 
hermitage may not have the opportunity; but all 


others have no difficulty, in a walk of one or two | 


, to notice infants of two or three years old, 
Wearied with their play, and lying down to sleep, 
the little head among the wet grass, or where no 
grass grows, and many of them never see it, upon 
shard stone, in shower or sunshine, and nobody 
weems to care for them. ‘Their food is coarse and 
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irregular—their clothes are miserable and thin, and 
always wet, if the weather permits. Some day 
they awake, with a slight shiver, and the bright 
eyes are too bright, while the little head aches 
badly, and is too heavy; and so the evil progresses 
often to death. Another one of the many who 
might have lived to do good work on earth, is 
nipped in the budding, by a natural cause; and 
that secondary cause is abundantly evident. 

A cold dargling rain beats on the windows that 
look towards the Baltic. A harsh east wind has 
blown for many days colds into half the throats in 
our islands, from that quarter. The ingenious 
proprietors of “cough no more” medicines make 
hay—for the sun, hidden from all beside, shines on 
them ; yet their injunctions are disobeyed by every- 
body. It is noon, and the street beneath is well- 
nigh the most crowded in the world. It is broad, 
however, and men traverse it rapidly in the hurry 
of their day's business. One woman—one of many 
—passes. She is comparatively rich, young— 
though that is doubtful—quite a matter of com- 
parison; younger than the Queen by one year or 
two; but she does not wish all the truth told on 
the subject. She carries a parcel under her shawl 
—a white and black rakish parcel; and it moves, 
whines, and is offended. It is Pompey; and she 
hurries along lest Pompey catch a cold. Another 
woman follows Pompey and the lady. Her bonnet, 
cloak, and all her costume disclose her country. 
She is Irish. The hood of the cloak is thrown 
backward, and a baby is packed into it. The small 
head hangs half over the hood—the wan face looks 
to the upper flats of these high houses, and between 
them to the clouds—protesting against the cold 
rain and wind; but the eyes are closed, and the 
child sleeps. What will it be—Where will it be 
twenty days, months, years, hereafter? Who 
among the many passengers cares—thinks on the 
Irish woman and her child; yet there are a million 
of such pairs; and surely they are more respectable 
than the lady and Pompey. 

The miserable night comes down—down, cold 
and dark to the homeless—or on those homes that 
are fireless, foodless. Those curtains of fog that 
night draws close and closer round the world, 
brings with them a breath that pierces to the 
heart, like that of an iceberg, when the heart has 
little between it and the mist. Look how these 
three or four little children, from six months 
upwards, like steps of a stair, cower and shiver 
around that woman in the faded garb of widow- 
hood—being recommendations to buy her lucifer 
matches. It would take but a small sum to bay 
the entire stock, but few customers seek to take 
delivery of the goods. This little girl has had 
threepence during the evening upon that single 
halfpenny box. Now this isacase. U 
the children look to be clean, but cold; for very 
white pinafores are found to pay in that trade. 
The family you say are professional beggars. Then 
you know them, have inquired into their circum- 
stances, and are cognisant of the details in their 

8 
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history. No—that’s not it exactly; but you know | benevolence not recognised in its subscription lists 
the world well—more than wiser people do—and | and unknown out of a very narrow circle; but yo 


you are not to be deceived by appearances. 
course, no honest person desires that you should 


be so deceived, but do not condemn on suspicions | 


only. Why do not people go to the work-house ? 
You pay poor-rates. Most undoubtedly, so do we 


—grumbling always as we pay them, because we | 
Not 


get nothing, and you have nothing in return. 
one of that little regiment of boys or girls, brought 
up by square and rule within the workhouse walls 
—cares for cither of us, though we have been 
paying these many years for their maintenance. 
They have not learned to love anybody in particu- 
lar on that account. No home feelings have 
grown up in their hearts, for the soil is as iron, 
and the sky above like brass. 
do not like to part with their children, unless, 
indeed, they be infra human mothers; to be sepa- 
rated from them, and have them thrown into a very 
general batch—a family of two hundred. You 
know that ; but what would we have you do—take a 
beggar’s brat and educate it ?—Well, 
after all this beggar’s brat may be something better 
than a beggar’s bitch’s brat—that is to say, than 
Pompey, of whose genealogy you are perfectly 
ignorant, since you could not have believed thie 
man with the short squat nose from whom you 
bought him—even if he had told you. 

Then you remember John, the gardener—per- 
fectly, of course. He died poor, died suddenly, 
left a widow and four children, the oldest a girl of 
five years. She is nine now; and how has she got 
to nine, with the others following hard after her, 
nobody knows very well. Heaven knows—and 
that is admitted—also that Heaven knows that you 
do not know, and never sought to know. You 
pray for them in Church—in the general category 
of fatherless children—but you forget one half of 
the golden rule, “‘ watch and pray.” We were in 
the habit of praying too in that way, and very well 
recollect to have followed a Presbyterian Minister 
in boyhood until we could have said it all with 
tolerable accuracy. 
might be made poor in spirit, and the rich become 
rich in faith.” We have had difficulty in getting 
out of the rut, since experience taught us occa. 
sionally to seek that the rich might become poor 
in spirit, and the poor rich in something—even in 
faith. 


| 


Of | person has far to search for subjects to work y 


Unprofitable pets might be replaced with the great. 
est ease by others more enduring. The money and 
time Jost upon them might lay up an immense store 
of affection aud attachment for the desolate and 
almost solitary rich. As even the vast majority of 
the professional teachers of religion fail to bring it 
down to their daily business, the laymen and lay. 


_ ladies of their flocks are not expected to live always 


Moreover, mothers | 


Ma’am, | 





It besought that “the poor | 


— — 


You are innocent, of the mistake “‘ Ladorare 


ext orare,” and you don’t understand it; yet itisa | 


very sad error, and equally serious to take “ orare’’ | 
| proprietor’s death, and mope itself into a distressed 


in its own place, and that of “ Ladorare’” also. It 
is simply a dilution of your doing into nothing. 
What could you have done. 
an industrious and respectable person, hard pressed 
you fear, but she never sought anything. Just so 


—those who seck are professional beggars, who 
don’t deserve ; 
nothing. 

All parishes and villages lave secondary cases 
of this description ; and they are not all neglected 
—for the world contains numerous examples of 


and those who don't ask need 


Their mother js | 


— 











under its influence. ‘They are not expected—by 
whom? By themselves, we suspect, and by those 
like unto themselves, whose mincing Step they 
follow ; and not by any authority on the subject, 
All “ professors” do certainly hold high views og 
these points, and very many just hold and 
them so firmly that they never get them out mto 
society. Even when they peep forth in the form 
of weakly written tracts, full of good counsel, 
loosely expressed, those who distribute them fail 
to see that they would reach a hungry heart most 
readily if they were wrapped up with a loaf. Daily 
bread is placed in the centre of the common prayer 
of all, aud for all. Partly upon that principle 
churches have clothing societies, collections for 
poor members, and many other well-devised schemes 
of activity; but still they are general and not 
individual in their character. Those whom they 
relieve feel thankful to a multitude. The control. 
ling influence of one or two individuals is lost upon 
them, and would be found, if labour of this deserip 
tion were more divided—more individualised. A 
scheme was once proposed in one large town, and 
may have been acted upon, by which the care of 
the young in families, however destitute, was to 
be left—-not to the ofllicials, but to the members 
of the society. When a case of want, from what- 
ever cause, was reported, it was to be handed over 
to one, two, or more members. One or more—if 
more than one curator was required—would mau 
tain a permanent ‘watch over the education and 
the interests of their charge. ‘The benefits den- 
vable from the plan, if it had become a practice, 
were clear and large; but we are drawn into plans, 
while our business was with pets, and what the 
present race cost. 

Their cost is an outlay and an occupation. The 
first can be defined, and the second is undefinable, 
but it is very large Diana cannot tend her owner 
in sickuess, or soothe her admirer in sorrow @ 
weakness. A very faithful beast may mourn is 


cor dition—although the family of pets have 
a large enough instinct for that feeling ; but thei 
attachments stop there. Days come when eves 
the cold and proud need friends that wages will no 
purchase ; and not having provided for, they nec 
sarily wantthem. ‘That is one loss—something 
retribution—reaping the seed sown. Pompey, © 
Cwsar, or avy other of the namesakes of 
warriors—very unlike warriors as they 


with the present life. They are done and concluded. 
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_ Tae true notion of training is undoubtedly to 


TANGLED 


Bat a little impostor—a juvenile beggar certaiuly, 
5 juvenile thief perhaps—a wandering vagabond, 
warcely old enough to know good from evil—dying, 
intellectually at least, because no one has taught it 
_is turned away from a door hungry, footsore, 
weary, because the proprietress has no greater 
charge on her mind than Pompey and his domestic | 
enemies and friends, without kind, and probably | 
yith many rough, words. The child may have only 

a rough, short road to its grave, full of sharp flints | 
that nobody clears away; but it has a long endless 

mad before its untaught spirit—on and on for | 
ever and evermore ; and nothing has been done to | 
place it on the right road. A little inquiry, a little | 
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care, a little expenditure, might have secured a 
grateful heart through all time— might have 
lightened a weary heart for many years—wmight 
have wrested a young soul from bad companionship 
—might have won to the adviser and the doer a 
friend in that wide, wide world beyond time. 
Mortal helpers cannot command these changes, 
cannot secure even gratitude—and much less well- 
doing—but they can try, planting and sowing, 
looking for the dew and the sunshine, without 
which the soil and the tiller are helpless alike. The 
owner of a inenage, useless to the world, might 
have written of her.—She has done what she 
could,—At present it is not so written. 
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** Sir, we had talk.’’—Dr, Johnson. 


** Better be an outlaw than not free.’’—Jeaa J’ 
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XV1L.—“THE DOCTRINE OF CIRCUMSTANCES.” 


develope what is good in the individual character, 
by surrounding the favourable elements with ex- 
citing circumstances, and to deprive what appears 
unhopeful, of opportunities of growth by the | 
removal of stimulating circumstances. I would | 
not willingly utter one word which could be turned 
into a hint of discouragement for any effort to 
better the race, or any member of the race ; but | 
do think that in speculative and practical agitations 
of the “condition-of-humanity” question of late 
years there has been too much glibness and con- 
fidence. It is easy to talk of raising the masses ; 
bat it is a fearfully difficult thing to raise a single 
human soul. Reflect, dear friend, reflect a moment, 
how hard you have often found it, under the easiest 
and most apparently propitious conditions, to bring 
another mind into harmony with your own, even 
upon a topic in relation to which the whole world | 
are substantially kin. Reflect upon the dreary 
failures of all attempts at social re-organisation 
whicl begin ab extrd; ask history and your own 
observation what they have to report of the 
perpetual reappearances and disappearances of the 
called Socialist idea; and learn to respect more 
the solemn fact of Ixpivipvat Cuaracter—that 
wonderful multiplying-mirror of the Divine image, 
which for ever refuses to be veiled or put out of 
“ght; that “wondrous winged steed with mane 
of gold,” which will none of your bit or bridle, 
aod vindicates its celestial origin by slipping off to 
the stars just as you fancied it reconciled to that | 
tiful apparatus of habit on which you had | 
*pent so much thought and labor. 
and Circumstance are unquestionably 


never cease to haunt the human mind. 
the character by touching its secret springs witha 


the two leading terms of the grand problem of 
human progress, and they are the two great centri- 
fugal forces which seem to be always leading away 


from the central idea of perfection, which will 


To mend 


new spiritual power, and to improve the surrounding 
facts, would seem to be the whole thing to be done. 
And it is easily put into words. But in reality, 
the philosophy of the subject is not less complicated 
and hazardous than any practical labour whatsoever 
in connexion with it. The greatest difficulty of all 
being to strike the balance between what is due to 
the original tendencies of the nature on which you 
are operating, and the idea of perfection as it 
appears to your mind. The machine, when you 
have done, appears to work well, perhaps, but is it 
clear that with all your hammering and botching 
you have not loosened a screw somewhere, which 
will fall out some day, “with hideous ruin and 
combustion down?” Even in this world it may 
do so, and without your knowing it or suspecting it ; 
and never, never, let us forget that there is another, 
where the thread of life will be resumed. Your 


combinations seem to have been very successful, 


and even a critical observer calls the game well 
won. He may even think it indifferent by what 
moves jt iswon; but then, the guardian angel, and 
the guardian angel’s Master, who sees farther and 
knows more, may #oé think so. You have got 
your human instrument to discourse most excellent 
music, but are you certain that is the tune ih was 
intended to play? You are not, you cannot be, 
any more than you can be certain what echoes a 
different tune might have awoke from other nateres. 
Which is another bewildering ort bs 0, 
5 















be sure, it is a solemn thing to deal with 
souls ! 

You reply, “We do our best—we use our | 
faculties as well as we can—we act, like providence, | 
by general rules—and trust for the result.” Good, 
if that is the extent of your pretensions; good, 
most excellent, and may infinite blessings attend 


you! But that is not the whole length to which 
popular ideas of raising the masses go. They 
insist upon the priority and superior potency of 
circumstance : my own consciousness, not less than 
my observation of life, teaches me to proclaim the 
antecedence, and superior dignity and potency, of 
character. Much may be done by putting a de- 
formed nature into a framework of habit; but even 
that is a hazardous process; and it is the work of 
generations, not of years, to raise a degraded type 
of character. Intermarriage is the grand means 
of improving the race, and if favourable inter- 
marriages be contracted under favourable circum- 
stances, the race inevitably grows up to a higher 
standard. But this is a work of time, and it is 
ove with the more important conditions of which 
we are, and I believe ever shall be, unable to 
interfere. Attempts at interference have been 
hinted at by reckless crotcheters ; but good, tender, 
thoughtful hearts, will flinch with horror from the 
impatience which presumes upon its own private 
diagnosis of mortal ill to prescribe remedies which 
beggar the terrors of the disease; which rushes 
rudely into the sanctuary of humanity, and fires 
the temple in a clumsy attempt to serve the altar. 

I am chiefly anxious, it will be perceived, to 
observe that we are apt to overrate both the amount 
and the value of what we accomplish in work of a 
reformatory kind. Is not}the tone of ordinary 
talk upon the subject something like this? “ Look 
at that child of three or four years old. There is 
nothing in him to distinguish him from other chil- 
dren, nothing to indicate whether he shall be a 
respectable member of society, or a candidate for 
the gibbet. Bring him up in a back slum in com- 
pany with rats and sewers, Fagins and Bill Sykeses, 
and he will come at the least to oakum and private 
whipping. Send him to school and to church, and 
comb his hair, and he will be a virtuous man.” 

I think, on the contrary, that the boy who, 
trained in a back slum, would prove a criminal, will 
never, under any circumstances, prove a virtuous 
man. You may make him a respectable member 
of society, as you call it—and that is most probably 
a point gained, because you by that means place 
your subject under present and prospective bene- 
ficial influences, besides securing society from some 
immediate damage. But that may be all that you 
accomplish, and it were, possibly, betler unaccom- 
plished. If the boy John Sadleir, or the boy John 
Dean Paul, had been handed over to Fagin from 
the cradle, he would have proved the King of Pick- 
pockets. 


amid all respectabilities and conventional virtues, | 
and he turned out the Prince of Swindlers. Hu- 


manly speaking, he had better have been a pick- 





' 
On the contrary, he was well-nurtured | 
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pocket in a large way of business. Society oxy 
spare purses, watches, and handerchiefs here ang 
there ; but it cannot spare the security of its eng. 
mercial system, or afford to miss the fortunes of , 
thousand homes at a swoop. I say, then, there g 
something distinguishing, izeradicable, Paramovyr, 
in every human creature from its birth. Tha 
something is called Cuaracter. It may be more 
or less modified, no doubt. But you cannot makes 
silken purse out of a sow’s ear. You may make 
a naturally oblique-minded boy into a barrister, or g 
merchant, or a member of Parliament, but yoy 
cannot make him an honest fellow, though his 
obliquities may never prove of such a character as 
to attract public notice. Catch your dirty boy iz 
the gutter; train him in your ragged schoo; 
watch him through his apprenticeship, till he be. 
comes a tradesman paying rates and taxes, and 
making shoes for my Lord Tomnoddy and his lady 
and family. Good! you have done well. You have 
made a shoemaker; but you insult me and makes 
fool of yourself if you throw up you cap and say 
you have made a man. 

Such things would never be said, if it were not 
that it is the tendency of our civilisation to weigh 
life by what it yields, rather than by what it is— 
to nurrow the measure of virtue to conventional 
dimensions, and make the serviceable, the orderly, 
the “ proper,” the remunerative, into a false, hateful 
idol. ‘Too often, the “ respectable member of 
society” is just the meanest eft that ever crawled 
in slime. It is society’s own fault. She should 
learn to rely more upon spiritual laws, and less 
upon the Beadle and Mrs. Grundy. It is good, it 
is essential, to pay your butcher, and not to marry 
your grandmother; but if you plant your compass 
at either of these points, you will find the other 
limb stops very short of the harmonious circle of 
| duty. If people readily believed in the “ immortal 
souls” of which they prate, they would raise them- 
selves first, and then go to work to “ raise the 
masses” in a much more earnest and very different 
fashion ; and we should not have to exelaim day by 
day, as we do, among crowds of respectables, 
imbeciles, swindlers, and wife-beating sots,—Last, 
strayed, stolen, or mislaid, the pattern of a generous 
Mannoop ! 








XVII.—RESPONSIBILITY. 
Wuen we press the fact of individual character, 
of innate tendencies which, under given circum 
stances, issue in crime, or however, wickedness short 
_ of crime, we are immediately met by the questio®, 
_—What becomes of human responsibility? At 
_ this question is often urged by the very sectarie 
_in metaphysics or in religion who have p 
| the least right to put it forward. 
| Itis not clear that any character which come 
into the world is absolutely bad or defective. 1t® 
very well to point to Greenacre and Rush, 
_ how the facts of such cases bear upon our vie#® 
You inquire, and not anuaturally, had such mes 
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“THOU KNOWEST THE COMMANDMENTS.” 277 


saturally bad characters ; aud if they had, what 
recomes of their responsibility? Let me try and 
goswer you. 
1. It is not plain to me that any creature can 
into existence under the rule of the beneficent 
Sovereign of the Universe for whom there is not a 
If society will take a man who was born 
for a hackwoodsman or a farm-labourer, bring him 
up in the sweltering hotbed of a town, and make 
jim a gentleman’s steward or a guardian of the 
, society must take the consequences. When 
Liberty of Vocation for every man and woman 
shall be secured by wise and equitable social ar- 
rangements, we shall be better able to discuss tlic 
question whether there is such a thing as a man 
born with specific propensities to evil* With the 
wrong men in the wrong places everywhere, we 
may take leave to postpone our decision, if we please. 
9. But, in any case, is a man like Rush or 
Greenacre responsible for his actions or not ? 
Clearly, every man is responsible for his actions ; 
the consciousness of responsibility underlies all 
human conduct --- not less in the cases of the 
greatest criminals than in the cases of “ good” 
people. But then, the exact limitations of respon- 
sibility constitule, in every instance, a problem we 
are not called upon to solve, if we were ever so 
able (as we are utterly unable) to do it. It is not 
akeen sense of justice, but mere conceit, which 
prompts people to insist upon measuring off-hand 
the guilt incurred by a fellow-sinner. It is quite 
possible that you and I are, in one sense, wickeder 
men than Rush, though our tombstones will record 
that we were affectionate husbands, indulgent fa- 
thers, faithful friends—in life esteemed—in death 
lamented. 


XVIII.— “THOU KNOWEST THE COM. 
MANDMENTS.” 

CioseLy connected with these topics is that of 
watements of duty. A man's responsibility is 
measured by—]. ‘he information given him as to 
is obligations. 2. His innate capacity to appreciate 
that information. 3. The forces, favourable or un- 
favourable, of circumstances. 

It is the second of these elements which is 
seldomest taken into the account. 

The truth is, that with the exception of de- 
moustrable propositions, (which, if understood by 
tny two minds must convey the same ideas to both), 
9 propositions whatever can convey precisely the 
"me shade of meaning to any two human intellects. 
Moral variations are infinitely numerous and com- 
plex. Everything goes by comparison; there are 
‘rue heroes in the foulest sinks of modern iniquity ; 
there were true heroes among the ancient Romans ; 

tit is quite possible that, as the race grows, an 
‘erage modern Englishman may be a greater hero 


than Scipio, Curtius, or Horatius. So, a lofty 
i 
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* It is scarcely necessary to say that our contributor is 


Sot taking the theological point of view. 








moral sentiment among a semi-barbarous people 
stood out among them, and had its proportionate 
force of meaning, and it appeals to cultivated 
moral instincts today ; but it does not follow that 
the teaching, “ Love your neighbour as yourself,” 
would have as much pith and meaning, absolutely, 
to Socrates, Confucius, Seneca, or Moses, as it 
has to Brown or Jones of the next street. Most 
probably it would not. 

I select the “second great commandment,” 
because it is favourable for the purpose of il- 
lustrating my meaving. The love of one’s neigh- 
bour is a complex feeling, the elements being—1. 
The social instinct. 2. The instinct of kindness. 
The social instinct, the mere impulse of blind 
fondness, is as commonly strong in the savage as in 
the civilised character. The instinct of kindness 
seldom is. It may be difficult for a mind unac- 
customed to metaphysical nicety of observation to 
draw the distinction between fondness and kind- 
ness, but it exists, and is patent enough in the 
conduct of many around us. ‘The sentiment of 
attacliment of course guickens that of benevolence, 
and what kindness there is in the savage A will 
act more readily and strongly in the direction of 
the beloved B than in any other. But for all 
that, the beloved B will get more goodnature, 
pure and simple, out of C, who loves B less, but 
has the Charity, “which is kind,” in larger endow- 
ment. Did you ever reflect what a terrible incon- 
gruity there is in semi-barbarous affection ? 


I ask not the pleasures that riches supply — 

My sabre shall win what the feeble must buy, 

Shall wia the young bride with her long-flowing hair, 
And many a maid from her mother shall tear. 


I love the fair face of the maid in her youth, 

Her caresses shall lull me, her music shall soothe ; 
Let her bring from her chamber her many-toned lyre, 
And sing us a song on fhe fall of her sire. 


The calm, and unreflecting selfishness of this 
love is something really difficult for a cultivated 
nature to grasp. Tlie “ maid” is to be “ torn from 
her mother,” and to “lull” and “soothe” her 
ravisher by singing a song on—‘“the fall of her 
sire!’ A selfishness essentially similar, but of 
course less flagrant in its obvious symptoms, will 
be found to characterise the attachments of tens 
of thousands of your fellow creatures. 

Now let us suppose the statement “God is 
Love” placed before a mind of this order. Is it 
not obvious that you are speaking of colours to 
one afflicted with Daltonism? An idea will indeed 
be received into the mind, and it may prove potent 
and influential in transforming the nature; but how 
different that idea from what the same simple words 
would convey to the mind of an Oberlin, or a 
Channing! Bright, beautiful souls, who would 
spend and be spent for their fellow creatures, with 
no impulse of individual attachment urging them 
on! It is surely quite plain that the injunction, 
“ Honour all men—love the brotherhood,” means 
one thing to an average Englishman, and quite 
another thing to a Hottentot, or a Pategouian. 














TWO SONNETS. 





I wish to suggest that this, too, is not sufficiently | an anxious face, a face that feared to offend, ang 
taken into account in our efforts to “raise the said, “ Pa, may I kill ants.” Thinking of some. 
masses ;” and scarcely ever taken into account at | thing else, 1 did not heed the question much, and 
all in our rash, foolish, presumptuous attempts to | hastily replied, “O, yes.” The child's destrys. 
measure the responsibilities of others. | tiveness, released from the checkstring of his little 

| conscience, now exploded. ‘ Willy,” he cried to his 
playmate, “ Willy, come along! Pa says we may 
kill all the ants 
XIX.—“ CHILD-NATURE.” Child-humour is often very quaint and good, | 
Tue impulse to destroy is usually strong in child- | stood at a window once with the little daughter ¢ 
ren. Not being able to do, and yet overflowing | a friend. Down the street passed & young lady 
with energy, they must needs wado, Conscience | with a monster hat—it was three years ago—a hat 
is not always so strong. I had an amusing in- | as big as a Talipat umbrella, in Ceylon. “ss y 
stance of the play of both infantile energy, and | going to carry that all the way home ? gravely 
infantile conscience, this morning. _ enquired the little maid at my knee, looking yer 
My flaxen-haired little one came to to me with | concerned indeed. ; 
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By W. B. Raxps. 
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Curpe me, but heed me, guardian angel mine, 
And look less bright, less beautiful, less fond, 

If that thou canst do aught but love and shine, 

And I must turn away my face from thine, 

To any thing around, beside, beyond : 

Ah me! I am no spy; I gaze, not see; 

Meeting thine eyes, my own grow sweetly dim, 
Trembiles my heart till all my senses swim, 

And I turn giddy-blind, almost to thee ! 

Is that to watch? O, doth the morning-star 
Watch to grow pale and in the light expire ? 
Do altar-tops by watching seize the fire ? 

Love that hath looked on love hath looked too far, 

And lost all will to watch, or make, or mar. 
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II. 


My folly is the folly of a child, 
Clear-eyed, who, all the innocent afternoon, 
Following the green and rustling skirts of June, 

Goes hand-in-hand with a dear playmate wild, 

Treading down thought and time with the undefil’d 
Sweet fancies of a nature all in tune, 

Heeding not why—O short and rare the boon! 

Say not, Be wise, and pause upon this play, 

For so you steal the frank child-heart away, 
Planting instead a heart more harshly hewn, 
That catechises bliss, and thinks too soon : 

When Love reflects, his purple turns to grey ; 

These moments sbould be purple-bright alway, 

As violets dipped in radiance of the moon. 
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THE GOVERNMENT OF THE UNITED STATES. 


Or the many volumes which of late years have 
been written about America and the Americans, 
few, we believe, correctly describe the constitution 


and government of the United States. This is the , 


more to be regretted, especially as the subject is, 
at least to the generality of Englishmen, almost 
totally unknown. The little that is known is in 
general so erroneous, that those who write about 
the political institutions of the United States, fre- 
uently commit the most ridiculous mistakes. 
Those travellers who have entered into any details 
explanatory of the constitution, have not unfre- 
quently made assertions which were totally false. 
The consequence is, that at the present time the 
people of this country generally entertain the most 
preposterous ideas of transatlantic legislation. 

That this is much to be regretted, no thinking 
man will yenture to deny; but yet it has been 
caused by the prejudice of travellers. Too fre- 
quently they have allowed themselves to be blinded 
by narrow-minded prejudice. Upon matters which 
merited praise they have bestowed no approbation, 
while upon those which were deserving of censure 
they have not been sparing of ill-natured abuse ; 
while one visitor sees nothing to be admired in 
either the people or their institutions, another tells 
us that transatlantic manners are well worthy of 
our imitation. 

It is desirable that correct information concern- 
ing the government of the United States were 
more generally diffused among the British people. 
The “ spirit of the age’’ points so emphatically to 
GOVERNMENT BY THE PEOPLE, that whoever fails 
to perceive this truth must be extraordinarily 
obtuse. 

The following pages have been chiefly compiled 
on the Constitution of the United States, from 
Duer’s “Constitutional Jurisprudence.” 

Shortly after the ever memorable Declaration of 
Independence proclaimed to the world that the 
Thirteen United Colonies were no longer dependen- 
cies upon the Crown of Great Britain, but “ Free 
and Independent States,” a desire to unite these 
States under a more consolidated form of Govern- 
ment was everywhere felt by the people of America. 
In order to carry this project into effect, commis- 
sioners were deputed for the purpose of forming a 
national constitution. After due deliberation 

Articles of Confederation and Perpetual Union” 
Were drawn up and signed by the commissioners 1 
Philadelphia, on the 8th of July, 1778. 

Time rolled on. The revolutionary war had 
been brought to a close. The independence of the 
United States was universally acknowledged. 

After a trial of nine years, the statesmen of 
America perceived that the powers delegated to the 
general government by the Articles of Confederation 
were of insufficient power for the requirements of 
the time. Under these circumstances, a convention 





| was held, in 1787, for the purpose of forming a new 


constitution. This constitution was established, 
‘in order to form a more perfect Union, establish 
justice, ensure domestic tranquillity, provide for the 
common defence, promote the general welfare, and 
secure the blessings of liberty to the people and 
their posterity.” 

By this Constitution it was declared that the 
functions of the legislature and the executive should 
be entirely sundered; that the legislative power 
should be vested in a Congress of the United States, 
which should consist of a Senate and House of 
Representatives; that the executive power should 
be vested in the hands of a President; that any 
person holding an executive office should be ineli- 
gible for election to Congress. 

The highest official in the United States, as we 
stated before, is the President. In him is vested 
the entire executive power of the whole country. 
It his his duty to carry into execution those laws 
which have been enacted by congress. 

The qualifications for this important office are, 
that he shall be a native-born citizen, that he shall 
be at thirty-five years of age at the time of elec- 
tion, and that he shall have resided in the United 
States for at least fourteen years. He is elected 
for four years; and should his conduct while in 
office be such as to merit the approbation of the 
citizens he is generally elected for a second term. 
No President has ever served for a longer period 
than eight years. For his services he receives a 
yearly salary of 25,000 dollars (£5,000 sterling). 

The following is the manner in which the Pre- 
sident is elected. The constitution ordains that 
each State shall appoint, in such manner as its 
Legislature may direct, a number of electors equal 
to the whole number of senators and representa- 
tives which the State is ‘entitled to send to Con- 
gress; and to prevent the President in office at the 
time of the election from having an improper 
influence on his re-election, by his ordinary agency 
in the Government, it is declared that no senator 
or representative in Congress, nor any person hold- 
ing an office of trust or profit under the United 
States, shall be appointed an elector. 

The electors are directed by the constitution to 
meet in their respective States on the same day 
throughout the Union—which, in pursuance of the 
discretionary power vested in Congress, has been 
fixed by law on the first Wednesday in December, 
in every fourth year succeeding the last election. 
The place of meeting rests in the discretion of the 
State Legislators, and is usually at the place of the 
State Government. When thus assembled and 
fully organised, by filling up vacancies 
from the death or absence of any of their number, 
the electors proceed to vote by ballot for two 
persons, one of whom, at least, must not be an 
inhabitant of the same State as themselves, They 
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are directed to make distinct lists of all voted for 
as President and Vice-President, and of the num- 
ber of votes given for each respectively. 
lists they are to sign, certify, and transmit sealed 
to the seat of Government of the United States, 
directed to the President of the Senate, before the 
first Wednesday in January ensuing the election. 
An act of Congress, passed in March, 1792, re- 


uires that body to be in session on the second | 


Wednesday in February, when the President of 


the Senate, in the presence of both Houses of | 
Congress, opens the certificates received, and the | 
The Constitution does | 


votes are then counted. 
not explicitly declare by whom the votes are to be 
counted, and the result proclaimed ; but the prac- 
tice has been for the President of the Senate to 
perform these duties—the two houses being pre- 
sent as spectators to witness the fairness and 
accuracy of the proceeding, and to be ready to act 
in ease no choice be made by the electors. 

The person having the greatest number of votes 
for President is declared to be elected to that office, 


if such number be a majority of the whole number | 


of electors appointed ; but if no person have such 
majority, then from the persons having the highest 
numbers, not exceeding three on the list of those 
voted for as President, the House of Representa- 
tives are immediately, by ballot, to choose the 
President. But on this occasion the votes are to 


be taken by States—the representation from each 
State having one vote. 
In case no choice of President be made by the 


House of Representatives before the time thus 
limited for their ‘action, it is declared that the Vice- 
President shall act as President, as in the case of 
the death or constitutional inability of the Presi- 
dent. 

No person constitutionally inelegible as Presi- 
dent can be clected to the office of Vice-President. 

The person having the greatest number of votes 
for the Vice-Presidency is declared Vice-President, 
if such votes be a majority of the whole number of 
clectors appointed; and if no person have such 
majority, then from the two highest numbers on 
the list the Senate must choose the Vice-President. 

In case of the removal of the President from 
office, or of his death, resignation, or iaability to 
discharge the duties of his office, it devolves upon 
the Vice-President. 

Previous to entering upon office, the President 


takes the following oath (or affirmation) :—*“ I do | 


solemnly swear (or affirm) that I will faithfully 
execute the office of President of the United States, 


and will, to the best of my ability, preserve, pro- | 
fect and defend the Constitution of the United | 


States.” 

The powers with which he is invested are as 
follow :— 

1. The power of vetoing the acts of Congress. 


--“‘ Every bill,”” says the Constitution, “ which | 
shall have passed the House of Representatives | 
and the Senate shall, before it become a law, be | 


presented to the President of the United States, 


These | 
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If he approve it, he shall sign it; but if not, he 
shall return it, with his objections, to that house 
in which it shall have originated, who shall enter 
the objections at large in their journal, and proceed 
to re-consider it. 

“Tf after such re-consideration, two-thirds of that 
house shall agree to pass the bill, it shall be sent, 
together with the objections, to the other house, 
by which it shall likewise be re-considered ; and, 
if approved by two-thirds of that house, it shal] 
become a law. But in all such cases, the votes of 
both houses shall be returned by “ yeas’? and 
“nays;” and the names of the persons voting for 
and against the bill shall be entered on thie journals 
of each house respectively. If any biil shall not 
be returned by the President within ten days 
(Sundays excepted) after it shall have been pre. 
sented to him, the same shall be a law, in like 
manner as if he had signed it, unless the Congress, 
by their adjournment, prevent its return ; in which 
case it shali not be a law.” 

« Every order, resolution, or vote to which the 
concurrence of the Senate and House of Rcpresen- 
tatives may be necessary, (except or a question of 
adjournment) must likewise be presented to the 
President; and before the same can take effect, 
must be approved by him. Being disapproved by 
him, it may be repassed by two-thirds of both 
houses, according to the rules and limitations pre- 
scribed in the case of a bill.” 

2. He is constituted Commander-in-Chicf of the 
army and navy of the United States, and of the 
militia of the United States when called into the 
service of the Union. 

3. He has the sole power of granting reprieves 
and pardons for offences against the United States, 
except in cases of impeachment. 

4. He has power, by and with the advice and 
consent of the Senate, to make treaties, provided 
two-thirds of the Senators concur. 

5. He is invested with the power to nominate, 
and with the advice and consent of the Senate, to 
appoint ambassadors, and other public ministers, 
and consuls, judges of the Supreme Court, and all 
other officers of the United States, whose appoiat- 
ments are not otherwise provided for, and which 
shall be established by law. But Congress may 
vest the appointment of such inferior oflicer as 
they may think proper in the President alone, ia 
the courts of law, or in the heads of departments. 

6. The remaining duties of the President con- 
sist in giving information to congress of the state 
of the Union, and recommending to their cousidera- 
tion such measures as he may judge necessary of 
expedient. He may, on extraordinary occasions, 
convene both Houscs of Congress, or either of 
them ; and in case of disagreement between them, 
he may, as we have seen, adjourn them to such 
time as he may think proper. It is his duty to 
receive Ambassadors, and other public Ministers, 
to grant commissions to all officers of the Uni 
States, and generally and comprehensively to take 
care that the laws are faithfully executed, 
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THE CABINET 
Consists of the principal officers of State ; viz. :— 
4 Secretary of State, a Secretary of the Treasury, 
a Secretary of the Interior, a Secretary of the 
Navy, a Secretary of War, a Postmaster-General, 
and au Attorney-General. These officers, with the 
exception of the last named—(who receives a 
salary of 4,000 dols., (£S00)—receive a yearly 
salary of 6,000 dols. (£1,200 sterling). 
THE VICE PRESIDENT. 


The manner in which this official is elected has 
been stated above. His duty consists solely in 
officiating as President of the Senate when that 
body is in session. He has no vote, unless the 

rties in the Senate be equally divided. Should 
the President die, or be removed from office, the 
Presidential functions are assumed by the Vice- 
President. His salary is 5,009 dollars a-year, or 
£1,000 sterling. Ile may be removed from office 
on impeachment for, and conviction of, treason, 
bribery, or other high crimes or misdemeanours. 

CONGRESS. 

Congress meets every year on the first Monday 
in December. 
Senators and Representatives. It has power 
cicises; to pay the debts, and provide for the 
common defence and general welfare of the United 
States. All duties, imposts, and excises must be 
uniform. 

2. To borrow money on the credit of the United 
States. 

3. To regulate commerce with foreign nations, 
and among the sevcral States, and with the Indian 
tribes. 

4. To establish a uniform rate of naturalisation, 
and uniform laws on the subject of bankruptcies. 

5. To coin money, to regulate the value thereof 
aud of foreign coin, and fix the standard of weights 
and measures. 

To provide for the punishment of counterfeiting 
the public securities and current coin. 

7. To establish post-offices and post-roads. 

8. To promote the progress of science and useful 
arts, by securing, for limited times, to authors and 
inventors the exclusive right to their respective 
Writings and discoveries. 

9. To constitute tribunals inferior to the Su- 
preme Court. 

10. To define and punish piracies and felonies 
committed on the high seas, and offences against 
the law of nations. 

11. To declare war, graut letters of marque and 
reprisal, and make rules concerning captures on 
land and water. 

12. To raise and support armies; but no appro- 
priation of money for that use shall be of a longer 
term than two years. 

13. To provide and maintain a navy. 

14.—To make rules for the government and 
regulation of the land and naval forces. 

15. To provide for calling forth the militia, to 


It consists of the two houses of | 
| one vote. 


1. To levy and collect taxes, duties, imposts, and | shall have attained the age of thirty years. Te 
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execute the laws of the Union, suppress insurrec- 


tions, and repel invasions. 

16. To provide for organising, arming, and dis- 
ciplining the militia, and for governing such part 
of them as may be employed in the service of the 
United States, reserving to the States respectively 
the appointment of the officers, and the authority 
of training the militia. 

17. To exercise exclusive legislation over the seat 
of the Government of the United States (the District 
of Columbia), and over all places purchased with the 
consent of the Legislature of the State in which 
the same shall be, for the erection of forts, maga- 
zines, arsenals, dockyards, and other needful build- 
ings. 

18. To make all laws which shall be necessary 
and proper for carrying into execntion the foregoing 
powers, and all other powers vested by the Consti- 
tution in the Government, or in any department or 
office thereof. 


THE SENATE. 


The Senate consists of sixty-two members—two 
of whom are chosen by the Legislature of each State 
for a period of six years, Each Senator has only 
No person can be a Senator unless he 


must also have been a citizen for at least nine 
years, and at the time of election must be an 
inhabitant of the State which he is chosen to 
represent. Ile receives a remuneration of eight 
dollars per diem for every day that he is engaged in 
senatorial duties, besides having his expenses paid 
to and from the seat of Government. 

The Senate has the sole power of trying impeach- 
ments. When sitting for that purpose, every 
Senator is on oath or affirmation. In case of the 
impeachment of the President the Chief-Justice 
must preside. No person can be convicted with- 
out the coneurrence of two thirds of the members 
present. 


THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Is composed of the Representatives of the people 
of the several States—not of the people of the 
United States at large; and in ‘t's respect it par- 
takes of the federatire quality. No person can be 
a Representative unless he has attained the age of 
twenty-five years; and has been seven years a 
citizen of of the United Sates; nor unless he is 
an inhabitant of the State for which he is chosen. 
Fach Representative is elected for only two years. 
The House of Representatives consists of 234 
members. The salary is the same as members of 
the Senate. 

The House of Representatives possesses the sole 
power of impeachment, or of presenting accusa- 
tions against publie officers of the United States 
for malversation in their offices. It has also the 
exclusive right of originating all bills for raising 
revenue ; and this is the only privilege which that 
House possesses in its legislative character which 
is not equally shared with the other; and even 
these revenue bills are amendable by the Senate at 
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its diseretion—so that, in all business appertaining | States is the Supreme Court. This Court consists 

to legislation, each house is an entire and perfect | of one Chief-Justice and eight associated Justices, 

check upon the other. | These Judges hold their offices “during good be. 
The proceedings in both houses are conducted | haviour.” The Chief-Justice receives a yearly 

with open doors, except on very especial occa- | salary of 5,000 dollars, or £1,000 sterling. The 

sions. associated Justices receive 4,500 dollars, or £900 
The highest judicial tribunal in the United ' sterling. 


THE FAIRY'S FUNERAL. 


Br Tuomas NEWBIGGING. 


Come and see the fairy’s funeral, But his tales are a’ told, 
Moving solemnly and slow And the fairies are weeping 
Through the lone and hollow dingle, For their kinsman old, 
Where the elder branches mingle On the green turf sleeping. 
W?’ the ruin They’ve washed his face wi’ e’ening dew, 
That is strewn And they've dried it wi’ leaf o’ saftest green ; 
Near the path where they go. They've parted the locks on his wrinkled broo, 


. And crossed his hands, and closed his een, 
Ie was tlie auldest fairy 


I’ the fairies’ town ; 
His wee chin was hairy, 

And his face had grown brown ; 
And ’tis mony a weary day 
Sin’ his head turned gray, 

And he lootet doun. 


Ilis bier is made o’ willow wands, 
And saftest rose o’ Eglantine— 
The mourners move in silent bands, 
To the grave that’s dug by fairy hands, 
In the shade o’ the solemn pine. 
They've passed the brink o’ the adder’s hole, 











The wee young fairies are a’ sae sad— But he heard na their march in his midnight 
They mourn for the loss o’ their lyart daddie ; lair ; 
For aften at e’en Nor a truant sound, nor a rustle stole 
In the silent glade— ' On the ear o’ the waukrife hare— 
Where the hillock was saft and green— For their tread fell like dew on a grassy knoll, 
Where fell the starry sheen— Or the whiff o’ summer air. 


Where the moonbeams strayed — 
Wild was the fun that the fairies made, — | Aun they’ve laid him to sleep where the cowslip 
As they heard the tale o’ the pranks grows "1 
He played, | Where the gowan looks up to the mild blue 
On soupler shanks | bell— 
When a laddie. | Near the mystic spot where the rowan tree throws 
| Its shade owre the face o’ the red moss rose 
And the bright eyed pimpernell. 
The stars frae the morning sky have gane, 


How he cut the steeks 
QO’ the tailor’s breeks, 
And keepit him sewing for weeks and weeks ; . 
Ilow he stole the guidwife’s bairn at e’en, And the moonlight a i ao 
And laid himsel doun where the bairn had been, And the maukin is playing es 
And grat, and grat, and yell’d, and skirl’d, And the fox has returned his lair, 
Till the neighbours were deaved and the cuid- From the woodland orayeng ss 
monn Gate. : And the puir auld fairy is sleeping his lane. 
For his head was dais'd, and his lugs were turl’d, 
And he ban’d the jee o” his luckless fate, 
Till, wi’ wild resolve, the fairy he hurl’d 
To the back o’ the lowin’ grate. 





On a bright May morn, 
Twa wee laddies were seen 


I’ the dell, 


Paidling i’ the burn, 











| 




















And how Sawney the ploughman let fa’ his soup, | Wi their breeks up, 
And the guidman sank doun to the flaer on his doup, | On the green, 
And the guidwife gave a shrick ; Pu’ing the buttercup 
Wi’ prayer and ban, An’ the blue bell, ¥ 
Through the yielding door, That grew on the turf by the pine tree shaded; 
The weans played skelp, and the neighbours ran And they stop’d in their mirth, 
Faster than legs e’er ran before. ‘Near a mound 
For a hearty ha! ha! O’ fresh brown earth, 
Shook the rafiers and wa’, That they found. 





And the fairy flew up on a swirl o’ reek. ' And they said that a Moudie had made it. 





THE 


CARDINAL 


DE RETZ. 


Ayonest the remarkable men who acted, in the | factious intriguers, who were disorderly for the sake 


history of the world, a part which no tale of fiction 
would ever venture to imagine, one of the most 
conspicuous was undoubtedly Jean Francois Paul 
de Gondi, Cardinal de Retz, Archbishop of Paris, 
partisan, leader of the pe ple, duellist, theologian, 
and historian. After having failed in becoming 
the Cataline of the Fronde, he made himself its 
Sallust. 

His grandfather was the famous Marshal de 
Retz, one of the monsters who took a share in the 
St. Barthélémi; his father, a bigoted courtier, 
who entered the Congregation de l’Oratoire ; and 
his preceptor, the renowned Vincent de Paul, the 
only saint of modern times who is equally honoured 
by the church and the philosophers. The philan- 
thropist.abbé certainly never dreamt that his lively 
pupil would one day be such an intriguing dignitary. 
The young man had no vocation for the situation 





which his father wished for him, and tried by all | 
means, by duels and scandals, to exchange the | 


cassock of the priest for the uniform of the officer. 
He did not succeed : two Gondis had already been 
Archbishops of Paris, and his situation as cadet de 
famille was thought of more weight than the 
reluctance he showed. Now, the future metropo- 
litan began to lead a strange life. Like Alcibiades, 
he changed his manners with his dress, and prac- 
tised virtue without abandoning vice. Still in the 
prime of youth, we see him ally extremes: he is a 
pious abbé at Rome, ana an adventurous acoauchee 
at Venice ; he edifies the population by his austeri- 
ties at St. Lazare, and writes with factious sympa- 
thy the history of the conspiracy of Fiesko and that 
of Cwsar’s usurpation ; he preaches before Louis 
XIII. with the greatest success, and plots the 
assassination of the powerful Richelieu; he holds 
public controversies with Protestant ministers, and 
conspires with the prisoners of the Bastille—ay, 
with the beggars of the town; his behaviour 1s 
scandalous indeed, but, nevertheless, he is named 
coadjutor of the metropolis for having repelled an 
outrage sword-in-hand, and for having once sacrificed 
his desires to the tears of a beautiful virgin. 

In judging this singular ecclesiastic, we must, 
however, not forget that he had not chosen his 
career, and that destiny threw him in many awk- 
ward positions. He kuew nothing more glorious 
than the leading of a political party, and exclaims 
in his curious “‘ Memoirs”—“ I am convinced that 
there are greater qualities wanted to form a good 
party-leader than to make a good emperor of the 
universe.” It may be true; but the coadjutor 
made a sad mistake by believing that the Fronde 
Was a party, and that he directed it; for there can 
be no political party without a serious idea of 
reform. The conspirators of the Fronde, one of 
them perhaps excepted, did not knowSwhat object 
they pursued; it was a fortuitous assembly of 








of disorder, and Gondi was in the utmost the leader 
of a cabal. One man only had a peculiar object in 
view—if we were to believe the memoirs of the 
Count Jean de Coligny, who was the faithful com- 
panion of the Prince de Condé, and who commanded 
afterwards, in Hungary, six thousand French 
soldiers sent against the Turks. Retired in his 
mansion of La Motte Saint Jean, on the banks of 
the Loire, Coligny wrote an abridged narrative of 
his life upon the margin of a missal; some extracts 
of it were published in the “ Mercury de France” 
(No. VI., 1800), and at last T. E. Lemontey, of the 
French Academy, edited them in 1829.* The 
lieutenant of Condé pretends that the conqueror of 
Lens and Roiroi aimed at nothing less than to 
deprive the child, Louis XIV., of his crown. The 
Cardinal and Monsieur (Duke d’Orleans), Madame 
de Longueville and Mademoiselle (de Montpensier) 
were, therefore, mere puppets in the hands of the 
prince ; and this supposition gives, at least, a better 
insight into the petty intrigues which are the cha- 
racteristic of the time. 

But to return to Gondi, who was certainly the 
soul of all these despicable caballings. He is not 
only, like Figaro, better than his reputation, but, in 
another sense, also worse. As Bossuet said: “ You 
can neither esteem, nor fear, nor love, nor hate him 
by halves.” An inferior man would have become 
ridiculous by the strong contrast between his holy 
character and his more than secular actions. But, 
strange to say, although quite natural in France, 
people were less offended by seeing a dagger under 
the cassock of the bishop than by beholding the 
Prince de Conde praying in a hypocritical manner at 
a public procession. They called the sharp poniard 
“the breviary of the coadjutor”—and there was an 
end of the matter. The mitred tribune was master 
of the population of Paris, but as he could not ap- 
pear in person at the riots, he chose a phantom, as 
he tells in his memoirs: “ Happily, this phantom 
was the grandson of Henri IV., spoke the dialect 
of the J/alles, and had very long fair hair; one 
could not imagine the weight of these circumstances 
and conceive the effect which they produced among 
the people.” This ludicrous personage was the 
Duke de Beaufort, /¢ Roi des Halles, as the Parisians 
called him. 

The war of the Fronde is a curious episode in 
that curious history of France, which could not be 
easily understood, if we were to forget that in 
France opinions generally precede facts, while in 
England facts precede opinions in the progress of 
reform. The struggle lasted five years, and is 
divided into two periods—a circumstance which 
many historians are too apt to forget. During 





* Ocuvres de T. E. Lemontey. Tome V. Titces justi- 
ficatines. No. L, p. 177 
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the first of these periods, Gondi was certainly a 
factious ringleader; but during the second, he 
tried to heal the wounds which his enmity against 
Mazarin had inflicted on his country. Named 
Cardinal at the request of the regent Ann, lie 


promised the court a grateful fidelity, which he | 


kept, even at the risk of his life—although his 


patriotism did not permit him to discontinue his | 
opposition against the cunning Italian prime- | the royal library of Paris, containing fac similes 


If the assertion of Jean de Coligny, of | 


minister, 
, 


which we spoke above, is true, tle children of | 


Louis XIII. owe the maintenance of their throne to 


the energy and the skill of the Cardinal de Retz. | 


He refused steadily to unite his cause with that of 


Spsin, and gave thereby to the highest Trench | 


nobemen a patriotic example, which they did not 
alwevs follow. And, nevertheless, his memory is 


more insulted taan that of his fellow conspirators ; | 


for, having died in disgrace, he could not expect to 
be treated justly by the great century of flattery, 
and perhaps the echo of the ensuing age repeated 
too lightly this judgment of prepossession. 

When the troubles were appeased, the regent 
sacrificed Paul de Gondi to the ardent jealousy of 
Mazarin. 
had thus been but a too true prophet when he said 
to Gaston d'Orléans: “ You will be a son of France 
at Blois, and I a Cardinal at Vincennes.” He 


effected his escape in a bold way, and amidst 
romantic circumstances, equal perhaps to those 
which accompanied the flight of the adventurer 


Casanova from the prisons of Venice. Proscribed, 
poor, fugitive, he stood alone aloof upon the ruins 
of his party, and, as the great Bishop of Meaux 
said, “ Yet threatened the victorious favourite by 
his sad and fearless looks.” He decided at Rome 
the election of Pope Alexander VII., and after 
Mazarin’s death exchanged his archiepiscopal seat 
for the abbey of St. Dennis. He then paid his 
debts, which amounted to four millions of franes, 
certainly a large sum, although he had in his youth 
exclaimed “ that Cesar, at his age, owed six times 
more than he did himself.” 

Cromwell tried to gain Gondi to his cause; but 





He was imprisoned at Vincennes, and | 


THE CARDINAL DE RETZ. 


These are the short outlines of a life, the details 
of which are more interesting than many a tale of 
fiction. But we wrote this notice only in order to 
call attention to the “ Memoirs” which the cardinal 
wrote shortly before his death, and which were 
published, forty years afterwards, during the 
regency of Philippe d’Orléans. A beautiful edi. 
tion, compared with the authentic manuscripts of 


and interesting letters never printed before, was 
published in 1843, with the authorization of the 
Vreneh Minister of Public Instruction.* Neither 
antiquity, nor modern literature, nor France, which 
excels in this style of writing, possess memoirs 
superior to these. They are, as Voltaire remarks, 
written with an air of grandeur, an impetuosity of 
genius and unevenness, which are the image of the 
author's life; his expressions, sometimes incorrect, 
often neglected, but always original, remind the 
reader of what has so often been said of Casar’s 
Commentaries, “ That he wrote with the same 
spirit he made war.” 

Some of Gondi’s remarks denoted a profound 
observer—we might venture to say a true states- 


man. He describes thus the persons who are 


| the most dangerous in riots: “ Rich men go only 





the latter was at that time on intimate terms with | 
| Sévigné, the best prose writer of the age of Louis 


Montrose, and gave even some money to Charles 
II. Clarendon speaks highly of the respect shown 
by the coadjutor to the royal exile. 
the Lord Protector found the coadjutor inaccessi- 
ble, and Cromwell said publicly : ‘‘ There is but one 


man in Europe who despises me, and that man is | 
_in the secrets of policy and of the human heart. 


the Cardinal de Retz.” 


The envoy of | 


Madame de Seévigné, who had much sympathy | 


for Gondi, writes of him that, “ILis soul was of 


such a superior order that one could not expect | 


from him a common end.” 
that much-desired cardinal’s hat back to the Pope, 
who refused to receive it. Ile left rarely his re- 
treat at Concerey, and died at Paris in 1679, at 
the age of sixty-four, in the house of the beautiful 


In fact, he sent twice | 


there when forced; beggars are more prejudicial 
than useful, because the fear of plundering causes 
them to be dreaded; those who prevail the most 
are people oppressed in their private affairs enough 
for desiring a change in public affairs, and the 
poverty of whom does not go as far as mendicity.” 
Agiiators may reflect on the following maxim: 
“There is nothing of so much consequence with 
the people than, even if one attacks, to appear to 
think only of defending oneself.” The following 
revolutionists of all nations know but too well: “In 
a sedition, everything which makes people believe 
in it, will increase its strength.”’ ‘To govern 
meuts he says: “ The extreme evil is never 
so near but when those who command Jose all 


| } ” 
} YY ; 
Snuame, 


As is the case with all writers of genius, his 
style is inimitable and peculiar. Ile is, with La 
Bruyére, La Rochefoucauld, and Madame de 


XLV., certainly one of those who enriched the 
French language with lively expressions and in- 
genious strokes of wit. If some of his maxims were 
found in Tacitus or Sallust, they would not be 
thought out of place, so versed does he seem to be 


Profound sentences, sagacious thoughts fall, as it 
were, naturally from his pen. Ilere are some: 
“ Weakness never yields in good time ;—it is more 
difficult in a party to live with those who are amongst 


| it than to act against those who are opposed to it; 
| —there arc kinds of fears which arc only dissipated 


Duchess de Lesdiguitres, his niece, and was buried | 


at the foot of the altar in the stately basilico of 
Saint Denis. 


| 


| 


by fears of a higher degree.” These maxims are 
worthy of La Rochefoucauld, and yet, as Laharpe 





es 


* “Memoires du Cardinal de Retz, &.” Paris, ches 
Ilenguet et au comptoir des imprimeurs unis, 











THE SYRIAN LAND. 


justly observes, tlie fame of being a superior writer 
was the one of which Gondi thought the least. | 
Three authors, Lord Chesterfield, Adricn Lezay- 
Marnesia, and Musset-Pathay, have detached from | 
the substance of the work the reflections of the 
coadjutor, and this dangerous test has not dimin- 
jshed their effect. 

The Cardinal de Retz is incomparable in writing 
portraits, or rather characters ; and he delineates 
them with a sharp malice which has never been 
excelled. He saysof Madame de Montbazon: “I 
never knew any one who preserved in the midst of 
vice so little respect for virtue ;” and of Madame 
de Longueville: “From the heroine of a great 
party she became the adventuress of it.’ He 
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noble mind of the President de Thou, bat with the 
disinterestedness and the simplicity of a free heart. 
His rival and enemy La Roechefoucauld says of 
him: “He has much elevation, extent of intellect, 


and more ostentation than real grandeur.” Saint 
Coremond remarks: “ Eloquence was natural to 
him ;’’ and Laharpe asserts that: “ For the know- 
ledge of men and things, the talent in writing, 
nothing can be compared with the memoirs of the 
famous Cardinal de Retz.” 

In short, these memoirs should be in the hands 
of every lover of sharp criticism and historical dis- 
sertations. The person of Gondi is less commend- 
able than his book ; but, nevertheless, this singular 
mixture of noble qualities and brilliant vices forms 


speaks of himself neither with the impudence of | one of the most remarkable figures in the history of 


Cardan, nor the ingenuity of Saint Simon, nor the 


es 


THE 


Tie war with Russia, now closed for a time, has 
left a deeper impression upon the public mind re 
specting the importance of the eastern shores of 
the Mediterranean and the western coasts of Asia, 
than any other single event since Napoleon’s in- 
vasion of Egypt, and his expulsion from Syria. 
Gradually the Syrian land was occupying a large 
space in our literature and in our thoughts. As 
the scene of nearly all our Biblical history it has 
ahold on European minds, that up even to thie 
commencement of the present century seemed to 
be more theoretical than practical. After the 
crusades ceased, and the western nations were 





engaged in those struggles for constitutional | 
principles, and for the reformation that have left 
us only in a half reformed state, ecclesiastical or 
political, the east was not forgotten, but it was 
placed out of sight. Current difficulties and 
present events oceupied men’s minds, and Syria 
was remembered in connexion entirely with the 
grand occurrences in the past, that throw an im- 
perishable interest over all its hills and vales ; but 
thought of, like them, as belonging to past ages ; 
and, unlike many of them, as influencing present 
times. Three different reasons have contributed 
to bring the Syrian land, and the adjacent countries, 
prominently before the men of the present age 
and of our own country. The extent and im- 
portance of our Indian empire, formed within a 
very recent period, have compelled even the 
Government, generally slow in its movements, to 
look for new and short roads to the East. The 
facility and rapidity of travelling have drawn many 
persons to Egypt and the Holy Land—who can 
now perform the pilgrimage with few of the dangers 
and toils common in former times; and recent 


~— 


France. 


SYRIAN LAN D#* 


travellers have described, in attractive and glowing 
language, the beauties of “the old country,” until 
each successive volume decides some wavering 
tourists to make their great summer holiday in the 
Mediterranean. The travellers, and their works, 
in Egypt, Syria, and intervening countries are 
naturally divided into two classes. The researches 
of one class are chiefly of a religious, and others 
of a more general character; but every stage in 
these lands brings the tourist to objects associated 
with our faith, and he is compelled, with or with- 
out his consent, to bear testimony on the subject. 
Volney’s “ Ruins of Empires” was a popular book 
many years ago; but it even, when the facts were 
carefully separated from the rubbish, although the 
production of an infidel, testified to the truth of 
Scriptural statements. The pen and pencil of the 
late Mr. Bartlett, made even the desert land and 
the wilderness familiar to English readers. ‘ Ko- 
then” imparted the vivid tint of genius to all the 
scenes it described. The loss of the Amazon will be 
long associated in many minds with Mr. Warburton 
and the “ Crescent and the Cross,” as yet, perhaps, 
the most popular volumes on the Fast. “ The 
Lands of the East” may have induced the British 
aristocracy, more than any other work, to render 
themselves now as familiar with the Nile as their 
fathers were with the Rhine. 

The two works named by usarenew. They are 
written under different circumstances, partially, 
perhaps, for different objects, and they have each 
peculiar claims to distinction. Dr. Aiton’s “ St. 


| Paul and His Localities,” explains its parposes in 
| its title. 
| blished Church of Scotland, whose works on 
_ Oriental and on other subjects must have, ere now, 


The author is a minister of the Esta- 





—_—— 


* “St. Paul and His Localities.” 
“ Syria and the Syrians,” 


By Dr. Aiton, 





By G, M. Wortabet, 2 vols. 
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1 vol., p. 424. London: A. Hall, Virtue, and Co, 
Jondon ; James Madden, 
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rendered his name familiar to many readers. 
says that “an adequate description of the places 
St. Paul preached at, as they were in his days and 
as they are in our own, has not hitherto been given 


He | 


by any traveller in a condensed and consecutive | 


form,” while he visited the East, among other ob- 
jects, resolved “to adopt this field as his own.” 
Therefore he “ went from place to place, beginning 
at Tarsus, where St. Paul was born, and onward to 
Rome, where he suffered martyrdom.” These 
wanderings necessarily carried him over nearly all 
the sites of important cities of that age. The 
Roman empire of the time included nearly all the 
world known to its citizens west of the Euphrates. 
St. Paul visited every populous province, and pro- 
claimed in them “the unsearchable riches of 
Christ.” 


although our object in noticing the work does not 
require us to follow the author into this argument, 
yet the following extract may be read with plea- 
sure by many who have never thought upon a 
topic that has disturbed the hours of the antiqua- 
rian and the learned for many years :— 


PAUL IN BRITAIN, 


‘To sum up then the historical evidence of ancient autho- 
rities, and to support it, with the concurrence of many very 
judicious modern writers. We consider on the authority of 
Clemens, and we finally conclade, that the testimony respect- 
ing St. Paul's preaching in the utmost bounds of the West, 
it is the 


that is, in Britain, is indisputable. Lecause, first, 
testimony of St. Paul's fellow-labourers, who, of all men, best 
knew the extent of the AY ostle’s travels: second, because it 
is the testimony of a Roman bishop of the per 1; third, 
because it is confirmed by the Eastern Fathers of the church 


Dr. Acton inclines strongly to the opi- | 
nion that Paul planted the faith in Britain, and, | 


for six centuries, who must have known if St. Paul’s labours, | 


after his release from his imprisonment at Rome, had been 
coufined to Italy and the East; fourth, it is not the fond 
concert of British writers, who might be desirous of doing 
honour to their country, nor is it stated in poetical, rhetorical, 
or fanciful language; fifth, these plain statements of facts are 
confirmed by coincident events in British and Roman writers ; 
sixth, to the ancient authorities here cited, we add Archbishop 


Varker's De Vetustate Ecclesia IJrit. introd.:—“ Paulum 


‘ ‘ 


ipsam Gentiam doctorum cum aliis gentibus tum nominatim | 


Britannis nunciasse post priorem suam Rome incarcerationem 
et Theodoretus et Sophronias Patriarcha Ilierosolymitanus 
affirment. Loe quod Pontificii incredibile atque adeo impos- 
sibile statuant cum vero mazime colwret ;” 
1 ipsa Eecle siw infantia Chris 
‘t, and Sophronius, 


and of Camden, 
“Certum est Britannos tianam 
relizionem imbibisse” who cites Theodor 
and Venantius Fortanatus, in testimony of St. Paul’s journey 
to Britain. Cave, also, in his Life of St.Paul, quotes the same 
writers, and says, “that by the islands that lie in the ocean, 
Theodoret undoubtedly meant Britain.” 
ancient and modern authorities ought, if we may judge by 
our own convictions, to pat the subject of St. Paul's preaching 
the Gospel in Britain beyond all controversy or dout 4 
Parker, Camden, Usher, Stillingfleet, Cave, Gibson, Nelson, 
and Collier ; Goodwin, De Prasulibus; Alford in his annals; 
Rapin the Historian ; Bingham, in his Antiquities ; Stanhope, 
on the Conversion of St. Paul; Warner's 
History ; and Trap, in his Popery truly considered, all take 
this view of the matter. 


Ecclesiastical 


Such strength of | 


Still more interesting is it, perhaps, to be re- | 


minded, as at page 404, that when the crown of 
martyrdom was to descend on the martyr’s brow, 


though many of his former friends forsook him, | the land, The progress of Bayroot iu all the 





PAUL IN BRITAIN. 






yet not all; and those who remained Dr. Aiton 
enumerates :— 


Luke stood by him to the last; Linus, afterwards a bishop 
of the Roman Catholic Church; Pudens, the son of a sep. 
ator; and, more gratifying still, Claudia, his bride, the 
daughter of a British king; and one Onesiphorous, and 
probably Tychi bearer of the second epistle to 
Timothy, had all diligently sought him out and visited hin 


in his cell. 


icus, the 


We have not space to quote the reasons for 
deeming the Claudia here mentioned the daughter 
of the British king of Chichester, in the south of 
England, because we want to find the way back to 
our §s ibje ct—Syria ; but they seein sufficient. No 
reason exists for denying that, within the probable 
lifetime of the apostles, Christianity existed in 
Britain. The opinion that St. Paul carried the 
Gospel to Britain is highly probable—for he in. 
tended to visit Spain, and Britain was at the time 
an island of great interest to the Romans, and must 
have contained a large population—for they lost 
from sixty to seventy thousand men in their wars 
with Ioadicea, and the poor Britons lost undoubt- 
edly an equal number. 

The general object of Dr. Aiton’s work will 
render it highly popular. It is illustrated by some 
clear and distinct engravings of scenes where Paul 
once stood and preached the truth. The accounts 
of the many places where he rested in his world- 
renowned pilgrimage, as they now stand and as 
they then stood, are minute, but far from being 
tedious—for the author’s style is very pure, and 
the descriptions that he imparts- are interesting. 
Ifis volume is. for reasons, certain to 
Le one of the most successful publications of the 
Current year, 


‘ 4 +} 
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M. G. M. WORTABET., 


The second work on Syria, which we have men- 
tioued, possesses an interest differing entirely from 
Dr, It is in two volumes, written by 
Gregory M. Wortabet, a native of Bayroot. “Syria 
and the Syrians,” by a Syrian, must command more 
attention than a similar work by a stranger to the 
people and the soil. M. Wortabet’s two volumes 
are in good and pure English; and the author is 
extensively and well known in this country. As 
we must look to natives of all countries finally to 
reform their institutions, we sincerely wish that 
Syria had many men gifted with the ability and 
iutelligence of this author; but every revolution 
begins; and he may be the precursor of a multitude. 

M. Wortabet is a Syrian Christian and a Pro- 
testant. He can thus supply us with accurate in- 
formation regarding the prospects and state of the 
missions in Syria, and he appears to be a credible 
and trustworthy witness. The two volumes accord 
exactly with their title. They are not devoted to 
any special pursuit, but they describe in general the 
intellectual, moral, political, and religious state of 
the Syrians of the present day in Syria, Still, 
they are not in the regular routine of works on 
such topics, but a narrative of journeys through 


Aiton s. 
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ms of civilized life, is almost necessarily a | 


subject of justifiable pride with M. Wortabet, who 
styles it the Edinburgh of Syria. His father was 
converted to Protestantism, aud the son, who holds 
the father’s faith, was educated, we believe, in this 
country, but he has passed years of his life in the 
United States. A friend of his father’s, who had 
adopted also our creed, was allured into the Leba- 
non by his mother and his other relatives, and ap- 

ntly martyred with their consent, and by the 
orders of the Maronite Patriarch. The example 
confirms the persecuting character borne by these 
Oriental Christians in name, who resemble the 
worst members and the worst times of the Latin 
Church in that particular. Although, therefore, 
M. Wortabet opposes violently the power wielded 
by the Turkish Government in these countries, yet 
it is necessary at this moment to the existence of 
such religious liberty as can be found there. 

The Maronites, according to this author, appear 
to have au alliance with both the Greek and the 
Roman churches, but a closer connexion with the 
latter than with the former, and a considerable 
spice of Heathenism. We*copy M. Wortabet’s 
account of this sect :— 

THE NATIVE CHRISTIANS. 


The Maronites are by far the most numerous body in 
Mount Lebanon, but they are by no means its most interesting 
class. They are a mean race, but living in the strongholds 
of Lebanon, they have, nevertheless, maintained a sort of 
independence, and exhibited an amount of courage and 
bravery scarcely to be expected from them. Of their creed, 
I will say more in a future chapter under the head of the 
“Romish Church;” sufficient is it for me to say that their 
creed and ritual partake both of the Greek and Latin 
Churches. They are, however, considered as Roman Catho- 
lies, and Rome treats them as such ; but to this point also I 
beg to refer the reader to a future chapter, where I hope to 
expose the policy of Rome. Like the Druses, the people are 
very ignorant, and pay great deference to their priests Mect 
4 priest where he will, the man is sure to run and kiss his 
haud, Indeed, it is extraordinary the influence priests (and 
they are mostly very ignorant) exercise over the minds of 
the masses. In all things sucial and political they have an 
incredible hold over the people. They are de facto their 
legislators and administrators. Nor are they ignorant only, 
bat the Maronite is both superstitious and credulous; he 
delights in the absurd legends manufactured by the monks 
and nuns of his sect. The whole of this part of Lebanon is 
covered with their convents and nunneries, which they look 
upon as houses of God. You would say that it was high 
time their eyes were opened after the system of iniquity, 
pursued by the “holy” Hindeea, was exposed to the public ; 
but, no, there they are as they were eighty years ago, and 
the word of a monk or nun is as gospel to them. This 

Holy Hindeea” began her carcer as a young nun, and then 
forted herself into great notoriet y by the severity of penances, 
and an extraordinary piety which she displayed, She now 
tet to work and built a nunnery for herself, towards the 








trection of which the people cheerfully contributed. Twenty | 


years of her life had been spent in this way when a suspicion 
was suddenly excited by the disappearance of many of the 
nuns, who, it was reported, had been, during their stay there, 
the Victims of improper practices, and finally met their death 

unfair means, An unhappy merchant of Sidon, who had 
placed his two daughters at the establishment, disturbed by 
there reports visited the place and made inquiries. On his 
Presenting himself at the door of the nunnery he asked to see 
his daughter, but he was refused, on the plea that they were 
l—anable to walk, whilst the rules of the establishment 








forbade his putting his foot therein. He entreated, bat in 
vain. Despairing of seeing his daughters, he determined to 
proceed to Deyr El Ramar, and lay his case before the Emir 
Yusef, the then Governor-General of the Mountains. The 
Emir took up the ease heartily, and sent an armed force with 
a bishop to inquire into the truth of the case. The re- 
sult showed the existence of a system of wickedness and 


| profligacy exceeding in iniquity any thing ever known. 


Hindeea was seized, imprisoned, and criminated; but she 
managed to escape to a locality where she exerted a large 
amount of influence. Here, notwithstanding the disclosures 
made against her, she nevertheless so continued to work on 
the minds of the ignorant, credulous, and superstitions 
Maronites, that they unanimously voted her a being more 
sinned against than sinning; and she finally died respected 
and revered, and is to this day acknowledged as a saint. 


TARSUS. 
M. Wartobet’s journey in his native land began 
near Tarsus, the city of Paul, where Dr. Aiton also 
naturally commences his volume. This city, 
placed on the Cydnus, in the shadow of Mount 
Taurus, celebrated at one time for its magnificence, 
is not now so much indebted for its fame to the 
connexion of Sardanapalus in historical tradition 
with its commencement—to the great battle fought 
near it between Alexander and Darius—to its 
associations with Cyrus, with Julius Cesar, with 
Pompey, with Anthony and Cleopatra—or even to 
the haughty independence of the provincialists 
whose capital it became—as to the birth there, in 
the family of some Jewish sojourners and strangers, 
of a son whose fame was far to surpass that of all 
the great men ‘of the earth who had made it a 
favourite residence, or of all the learned men whose 
academic halls imparted dignity to the heathen 
Oxford of Cilicia. Mersina is its seaport, at the 
mouth of the Cydnus, which was navigable to 
Tarsus in old times; but in Syria, even the rivers 
have gone to wreck. Mersina is, however, rising 
in progress almost like Melbourne, if we may judge 
of it by the value of the land. M. Wartobet says: 
‘A merchant told me on landing, that last year he 
bought property here for £700, and for a part of 
which he would not now take £2,000.” Indeed, 
the very best investment that any of our readers 
who may have spare money could make, would be 
in Syrian land, for the night of its humiliation is 
closing fast, and the dawn of its latter days is 
apparent. ‘The voyagers met a hospitable reception 
from the French Consul; but they were unable to 
visit Tarsus, although M. Wortabet gives us the 
following brief particulars respecting that city :— 
The Consul now told us that our intended trip to Tarsoos 
was impracticable. “In fine weather,” says he, “it takes 
four hours to ride there, but now, in the present state of the 
roads, it would take us five or tix hours to reach it,” so that 
it was impossible for us to go and return in time. Passen- 
gers, however, arriving early in the morning, whose boat will 
not leave till the evening, could accomplish the trip. The 
interest with which Tarsoos stood invested in my eyes, was 
its being the birthplace of St. Paul, and as such the traveller 
will visit it with much pleasare. As an Orieatal city it is 
rewarkable for nothing, and, like all other Turkish cities, 
presents a pleasant exterior not justified by the interior, 
Beautifal as it may look from without, it is within a 
meratiow of dirty streets and narrow lanes running ia all 
directions, without any idea of order or symmetry. 
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Teeside its being the Tarsas of the Scriptares where St. 
Paal was born, Tarsoos possesses traditions of its origin 
which, to the general reader, may not be destitute of in- 


terest. 
One of its legends gives us to learn that it was built by 


-and are rich in miasma. Tarsus, which the olg 


writers appear to have called Tarsoi, and yy 
Wartobet spells Tarsoos, was built near the base 


of the Mount Taurus, and close upon the entrance 


Sardanapalas in one day; but when the Greeks established | 


themselves after the Conquest of Alexander the Great, the 


inhabitants of Tarsus rejected this legend of the origin of | ciers and snows of the great mountain in its early 


their city, and adopted the more poetical one founded on the 
old fable, that Bellerophon had been conveyed in the course 
of his wanderings by the winged horse, Pegasus, to the 
country of Cilicia. 

They engrafted the tradition on this, that Pegasus had 
stambled here, and left a deep impression of his hoof, and 
hence, in their language, the word Tarsus signified a Aoof or 
Accel. According to another account, Pegasus lost a hoof in 
this quarter. Strabo, however, states that Tarsus was 
founded by Triptolemus and his Argive followers, who, when 
in search of the wandering lo—the beautiful mistress of 


Jupiter, changed by him into a heifer—found here the traces | 


of her hoof. Under the Persian supremacy, Tarsus was the 
residence of the dependent Kings of Cilicia, who had here 
a noble palace. It isa city of Asia Minor, and was once 
the capital of Cilicia Proper; the river Cydnus rans through 
it, and in bathing in the cold waters of which Alexander 
nearly lost his life. Here it was that Cleopatra paid her 
celebrated visit to Anthony in all the pomp and pageantry of 
Eastern luxury, herself attired like Venus, and her attendants 
like Cupids, in a galley covered with gold, the sails of which 
were of purple, the oars of silver, and the cordage of silk. It 
was also the scat of a school of philosophy and philology, 
and the city became so popular for its learning and refine- 
ment that it at one time rivalled Athens and Alexandria. 


Dr. Aiton examined the banks of the Cydnus 
and the remains of Tarsus with great care, and he 
describes them minutely. Nearly thirty pages of 
his book are devoted to the past history and the 
present state of the river and city, and ‘their 
marvellous histories might have advantageously 
occupied a greater space. A field is opened to 
Oriental scholars and travellers that would amply 
repay cultivation, and reflect honour upon the man 
who might cultivate it well. A series of volumes, 
comprising the past history and present condition 





of the once great cities of Asia Minor and the | 
East, would be very popular, if they were executed | 


with the information requisite to the task, and the 
genius which should be employed upon the work. 
Even good classical scholars feel the want of some 





continuous history of those places that once were 


of the pass to Cappadocia and the central regions 
of Asia in the west. Its river, fed from the gla. 


course, must have had a rough life; and through 
the narrow plain between the mountain and the 
sea, it had preserved a coolness most grateful in 
the summer of that hot climate, although hostile 
to bathers—for we presume that Alexander of 
Macedon was not the only traveller parched with 
the burning heat who found fever when he sought 
relief im its tempting waters. Tarsus, although a 
city of ruins, has still a population of thirty thou. 
sand persons, chiefly Turks. The houses are 
apparently built with stone dug from the ruins of 
former buildings. It contains some fine buildings, 
but it is filthy within and without with the car. 
cases of dead camels, horses, cats, and dogs ;’’ and, 
as a necessary consequence, it is a place of fevers 
“more virulent and fatal,” writes Aiton, “ than 
those of Scanderoon.”’ 


THE OVERLAND ROUTE, 


Pursuing his object, Dr. Aiton adopts the roate 
by water, as that which Saul’s parents would 
probably choose for him in his journey to Jerusalem, 
Ife might have gone by land; for, ere his day, 
Pompey and the Roman galleys had cleared the 
sea route from Cilician pirates, and the Mediter- 
ranean was perhaps not less safe for sailing vessels 
than at the present day. A more interesting point 
with men of the current time arises from the proxi- 
mity of that shore to the Euphrates, and the cha- 
sacter of that pass into Cappadocia through which 
the Persians came and the Grecians went, and 
which, as Jonah is said, according to tradition, to 
have been cast upon that coast, he had passed in 
his journey to Nineveh. The natives still show 
the spot where Jonah was thrown upon the coast 
by the great fish—for no authority exists for the 
employment of the term “ whale,” except that it 
means a great fish—near Scanderoon, and that 


the centres of a great commerce, and the residence | port is within sixty miles of the Euphrates. 
of a vast population. The still more influential | 
and numerous portion of our population who are | been mentioned as another route to the Euphrates 
not good scholars, and yet deserve to be styled | fora canal. Dr. Aiton describes that river as 4 
well-informed men, feel greater difficulty in recall- | deep but narrow stream, very circuitous in its 
ing to the mind a prosperity that was remarkable | course from Antioch to the sea, with wooded banks, 
even to commercial men for its extent—to all from | richly cultivated and ‘* dotted with tall, slender 
its entire destruction. Tarsus, according to Dr. | poplar, dwarf oak, and English sycamore.” He 
Aiton, “lies about a dozen miles up the river | farther says “all the vegetation of the East is 
from Mersina, at the mouth of the Cydnus, and | produced here spontaneously, in the richest pro- 
this river, at the old metropolis of Cilicia, is about | fusion, the pomegranate, the acacia, the vine 

two hundred feet wide. The Cydnus is not now | fig-tree, the myrtle, the bay, the ilex, the arbutas, 
a deep and rapid stream, and is not navigable—for | the mulberry, the apricot, and peach, and the 
the artificial -works that allowed Cleopatra's | orange.” He differs from Captain Chisney in not 
Egyptian galleys to sweep up the river as they had considering the river “ deep and rapid.” He allows 
often stemmed the placid, quict Nile, have crum- | iis depth to be possible, and it is certainly es 
bled away, and the river has cut out new-channels | tremely probable in a soft soil, but the fall from 


through fields that have been converted into marshes | Antioch to the sea is only, he says, five to six feet 


The Orontes flows past Antioch and has also 
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mile; while the windings give a course of | 
forty-one miles through a country over which a | 
straight line only makes sixteen miles. No doubt 
exists that the river was navigable in classic and 
seriptural times, and Ibrahim Pacha proposed to | 
remove the obstacles to its present navigation at a | 
sery small outlay. Ibrahim Pacha’s rule has, we 


fear, been missed in Syria, and however the victo- 
ries of Sir Charles Napier by land, or the bombard. | 
ment of St. Jean d’ Acre from the sea contributed | 
to the fame of this country in the East, we do not 
see that its interests were advanced by the results 
in Syria. 

Dr. Aiton gives us a glimpse of the unpromising 
character of the rocks, through which we must 
find a path to the Euphrates, in describing the 
scene that met the eyes of Saul and his companions 
in their journey from Mersina to Jaffa, on their 
way to Jerusalem. 


Distant twenty miles or so, more or less, to their left, the 
imposing range of Mount Taurus would fill their eye with 
a succession of sublimities of every variety. Here these 
mounfgins are towering like huge sugar loaves, eight or ten 
thousand feet toward the sky ; or they are cutting the azure 
canopy with their thin edges, resembling a saw, or the comb 
ofa cock; or they are dormant in their majestic bulk, like 
Virgil’s description of Mount Etna. The scene, seen from 
the sea, is very imposing. All of them are barren, and 
burnt, and brown, excepting towards their sublime tops, 
where there is seen first, patches of frozen snow, glittering 
like silver in the bright burning sun; and then cnormous 
glaciers in the crevices of the rocks, from which streams of 
water are falling hundreds, nay, in some rarer instances, 
thousands of feet—now dashing with white foam in their 
course, now glancing in the morning sun, and then lost to 
the gaze in the fathomless ravine, or round yonder dull pro- 
montory of the mountains; and last of all there is a white 
covering of deep snow, reminding voyagers from Scotland of 
the Grampian hills of the North, as seen during nine months 
of the year in their sublime majesty. 


But those who are acquainted with mountain 
scenery know that often high cliffs hide pleasant 
vallevs, and the road past Tarsus might berendered 
available by engineering skill. 

The‘passage by the Orontes, and of course by 
Antioch, has greater recommendations than any 
other north of the Holy Land. Dr. Aiton says :— 


There has been a serious project of uniting the Orontes 
4y acanal with the Euphrates, and so of re-establishing one 
of the old lines of commercial intercourse between the 
Levant and the Indian Sea. But arailway through the pass 
of the mountains, over the valley, to the Euphrates, by 
which access might be had to the head of the Persian Gulf, 
might probably be more advantageous and less expensive. 

bay would then become the great landing place for all 
the East Indies, and the railways now constructing would 
carry the traffic to Calcutta and everywhere else. Railways 
we sure to pay in the East, where water power is so scarce, 


tad where the animal energies become so languid from the 
*leesive heat. 


. Bombay might not derive so great additions to 
its business by the formation of this railway as 
Kurachee, the new port of Scinde; and railways, 
ve may remark, will never carry the heavy goods 
trafic. Unless, therefore, the canal through the 
valley of the Orontes can be made broad and deep 





faough for the passage of such yessels as are 
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generally employed in the Mediterranean trade, it 
is obvious that the conveyance of Indian produce 
to England must still be round Africa and twice 
across the line. Iu that case the canal might be 
less advantageous and useful than the railway. 
Antioch stands at the northern corner of Syria, 
and, although the Lebanon almost meets the 
Taurian chain uf mountains at that point, yet the 
approach is not completed, and this valley may 
again become the highway of nations. It is wise 
to follow old paths, where they appear to be 
available ; and the vast importance of Antioch, in 
former times, indicates the commercial advantages 
of the route. “It is now,” according to M. 
Wortabet, “a small dilapidated place, although it 
once contained a population of upwards of a quarter 
million souls, yet the population is now scarcely 
eight thousand.” ‘The Christians of Antioch are 
now comprised in one hundred and fifty families ; 
and are less, probably, than one-tenth of the popula- 
tion. They have no church, but worship in a cave 
of the neighbouring mountain, which has been 
appropriated to their purposes. ‘The scenery,” 
according to the same author, “on the banks of 
the Orontes, hereabouts, is pleasing; gardens of 
mulberry and fig trees meet the gaze, and tall 
slender poplars throw their shadows on the mur- 
muring stream beneath, where the natives oft resort 
in summer.’’ Ruinous as the city is now, “ many 
of whose houses are built of mud and straw, many 
of whose streets are miry and narrow, and many * 
of whose squares, which were formerly so crowded 
and adorned, exhibit now every appearance of 
misery and wretchedness,” yet, adds Dr. Aiton,— 
“the northern portion of the city, within the 
ancient walls, is now filled with one extensive 
paradise of gardens, and olives, mulberry and fig 
trees; and the groves of Daphne, once so famous 
here, are not now to be recognised among them.” 
The course of the Orontes might realise, in the 
possession of active and energetic men, all the 
characteristics of the “ happy valley ;” and, so far 
as has been shown yet, it offers the shortest road 
to India—the real overland route; for after the 
Euphrates has been reached the voyage is neces- 
sarily sheltered from many storms, as the mouth of 
the Persian Gulf is within two or three days 
steaming of Bombay ; and is a still shorter voyage 
along the coast to Kurachee. We need not add 
that the formation of this route to India would 
compel us to guard Syria from invasion, and 
probably to establish there some form of Govern- 
ment that would enable property to be accumu- 
lated, and emigrants to settle with ample security. 
The existence of that commercial line on the north, 
would of necessity draw strangers to Syria, and, 
by a process rendered rapid, from various causes, 
build ,up its old waste places, and bring its 
verdant wildernesses again under cultivation. 


THE MOUNT LEBANON. 


Both travellers describe, in the language of en- 
thusiasm, the beauties aud the splendour of Leba- 
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non, the grand rampart of the Holy Land towards 
the west. M. Wortabet narrates, with the spirit 
of all the natives of mountainous countries, the 
grandeur of scenery associated with the first me- 
mories of his youth. Yet he says nothing whic! 
the northern minister, accustomed to the flatter 
beauties of the corn-fields of Berwickshire, or 
glimpses of the grass-crowned Cheviots, does not 
fully endorse. Lebanon is one of our household 
words in thiscountry. It is familiar to childhood, 
and is often on the lipsof age. The cedars of Le- 
banon, its snowy summits and fertile vales, seem 
very like the recollections of home to all our Bible- 
reading people. If it were possible to divest the 
celebrated mountain of al! these associations, and 
see it as one would look at part of the Himalava 
range, still its scenery would astonish and delight. 
The extent of this mountain range more than the 
height of individual peaks marks it out as the guar- 
dian of the Kast, planted with its crags almost in 
the great sea. 


The language of Scripture, read 


upon the coast of Syria, with the Lebanon towering | 


over the shore for many miles, acquires force and 
grandeur which it is difficult to convey to minds 
only familiar with level lands, or small laughing 
hills: ‘ He weighs the mountains in scales.” We 
copy Dr. Aiton’s impressions as he skirted the 
coast of the cedars, for although he would have us 
to regard them as those of the “ boy Pharisee’ 
Saul, yet they describe his own :-— 


The very scent of the atmosp| ‘re in the localities may be 
said to be like the smell of the wine of Lebanon, fresh and 
fragrant. It presents to the eye at one time, and on the 
found in the four quarters of the earth, during the fonr 


Hence the native poets say, “ Tl 


seasons of the year. ; L bi 
Sannin carries winter on his head, spring upon his shoulders, 
and autumn in his bosom, while summer lies sleeping at his 
feet.” ‘This is a fact, throwing fancy aside. The range is 
composed of four enclosures of mountains ris 
the other. The first is fertile, and abounding with grain 
and fruit; the second is barren and burnt; the third enjoys 
perpetual spring; and the fourth is covered with snow for 
ever freezing. Our mind was often filled with admiration 


ing one above 


and reverence at the loftiness and steep ascent of this mag- | 


uificent rampart. The gigantic masses shooting up into the 
sky must have become fresh subjects of astonishment to 
Saul when he looked to the scene in detail, sailing alon 
their base. Whether he viewed it on purpose, or at random 


a 


from every rising wave, it must have displayed to his young | 


and vigorous mind new beauty and grandeur, often in 
romantic wildness, and always in variety. Here it is broken 
by deep glens, there maatied by vivid verdure, and yonder 
are the mighty cedars growing for the last three thousand 
years—the same trees, and up through the same snow; 


planted says the Psalmist, by God’s almighty hand. There | 


a stream gashes in silver cataract from among dark woods. 
and beneath rans a line of golden sands, fringed with foam 
from the restless ripple of the ocean. Embracing the whole 
country below, and filling the whole horizon before the eve, 
now with its per- 
petual snow lying in beds, and then in streaks flickering its 
broken and boundiess sammits, dignified with its patriarchal 


cedars coeval with Solomon, and adorned by its lilies, which 


every where Lebanon alone is to be seen; 


grow so here, that even Solomon in all his glory was not 
arrayed like one of these. 

Saul must have noticed this striking sight at sunset. 
Lebanon and the Levant are to be seen to advantage at that 
moment. Words cannot describe the splendour of the sun, 


foth 
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or the magnificence of the mountain, with its wondrous oom, 
bination of light and shade, hue after hue, and tint after tint, 
changing every minute. At these sights travellers burst og 
in awe and ecstasy, with the words “Oh sublime Lebanos > 
and they reiterate the exclamation, and gaze alternately os 
Sannin and the sun till at last the upper edge of his rim 
sinks in the distant wave, and his lambent flame grows die 
at once, both on the precipices over our head, and on the 
broad bosom of the ocean beneath our feet. The who 
space at the base of Lebanon, and for many miles, js og, 
continuation of gardens, and flowers, and fountains, ané 
rivulets, and waterjets, and every provision for Orients 
luxury, abounding with apricots and peach trees, mulhery 
plantations and vineyards. The smeil of the fruit and beauty 
of the blossoms around are charming. The finest tobaceo ig 
the world grows here. The elimate is naturally delicions 
but the atmosphere is tainted from the marshy plains, the 
pools of stagnant water, heaps of filth, rotten fruit, and de 
cayed vegetation. The nucleus of pestilence here produces 
Syrian fever and all sorts of agues, But the wines are mos 
excellent, and so cheap that a gallon may be had for fow. 
pen 


A few British subjects have recently settled on 
the Lebanon for the cultivation of silk. Its many 
mulberry trees afford facilities for the extension of 
this industry, which also seems to suit the bent of 
the Syrian operative’s mind. The process requires 
the ingenuity and labour of females, and_ the silk 
plantations may form a means of elevating one- 
half of our race in Syria to a position which they 
have never yet attained in any Mussulman country. 
The Turkish faith abounds in bad features, not- 
withstanding the assurance of the present Arch 
bishop of Paris, in his proclamation regarding the 
peace of March last, that it is a sect of Christianity 

-4 title to which Mormonism is even more ¢ 


same place, every variety of mountain form and be auty to be titled, because M Fr. Smith did not reject the authen- 


ticity of the New Testament, we believe, but only 
added his own book, as it were, to the close of the 
Revelation, in utter contempt of that terrnble 
denunciation with which it almost terminates, 
against additions or substractions. The Mormonite 
faith may be more dangerous than the Mahom- 
medan, from the facility of making additions, and 
obtaining orders and permissions, by new revela- 
tions, which it comprises. It would have bees 
difficult, for example, to make a deacon, or aay 
similar official, the husband of more than one wile, 
without this specialty. No doubt, the difficulty 
would have existed in any case, but was, if possible, 
increased in that of official and spiritual personages. 
‘The conservatism of Mahommedanism is favour 
able to society, contrasted with the marvellous 
elasticity of Mormonism; but it is very ridiealous 
charity indeed, and supremely spurious, that de- 
scribes either of the communities who follow these 
errors, as a Christian sect. 

Notwithstanding the numerous social evils é 
crafted on Mahommedanism, we doubt much if any 
one is productive of more serious consequences 
than the degradation of womankind. It implies, 
to begin with, a low and an obdurate feeling, that 
must exist among the ruling sex. The man 
has contrived to lose esteem, and even revereDe® 
for his mother, or her memory, has either 
very unfortunate in his boyhood, or has goae* 
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way down the road that leads to destruction. 

The condition of eastern families in which polygamy 
exists must be frightful indeed—even if we reckon 
largely upon that passive obedience of females to 
ghich nobody is accustomed in the West, and a 
of docility and mildness among the juveniles 

ith which we are entirely unacquainted. But in 
the West, if we could possibly destroy all the in- 
fuence and all the learning of female society, and 
eatirely ignore one-half of the world henceforward, 
we should fail to uproot its soothing influences 
from our minds. Much of the poetry in our lan- 


guage, that will only die with its death, has been 
written by females. Many of our readers may not | 
have observed a peculiarity in it that has occurred | 
tous. From some sympathy with the style, the | 
hymns composed by ladies are best remembered by | 


children. Perhaps the same peculiarity applies to 
all other poetry. And what is stored in childhood’s 


memory is seldom forgotten in mashvod and old | 


The Orientals have deprived themselves, in a | 


great measure, of all the wealth of female intellect ; 
and very greatly, we fear, of all the worth of 


female morals. Society, in this state, is diseased | 


terribly from the Mediterranean to the Pacific. 
The Jews certainly formed an exception to the 
common rule; for, although polygamy was practised 
by their kings, and probably, to a smaller extent, 
by their princes, yet we know that the sin was 
not common to all classes who could afford to 
indulge it; and that to “ mothers in Israel” great 
respect was attached. ‘This trait even yet exists 
among Mahommedan nations, for the influence of 
the sovereign’s mother is generally paramount 
around the throne during her life. That influence, 
undoubtedly, predisposed Abdul Medjid to many of 
those concessions in favour of the Christians which 
be had granted, even before the commencement of 
the recent war. If an increased intercourse with 
western countries, and the introduction of their 
industry, can effect a change in the position of 
female society in the East, we shall not be very 
far from other great changes. 

M. Wortabet proposes one mode of effecting an 
alteration in Oriental manners, which is novel. 
The Cape of Good Hope prospered formerly upon 
the sickness of India. Invalids from the East 
vere allowed to recruit upon its comparatively 
temperate coasts. | Now the colony can stand 
wone, and requires no Indian aid; and Indian 
avalids can reach Britain nearly as soon as they 
fan travel to the Cape. The Indian railways will 
convey passengers to the hills around Scinde, and 

stations in the Himalaya, so rapidly soon, 

tbat the mere search for a cooler climate will not 
take the Anglo-Indian away from his own territories. 
other considerations may move him to the 
‘estward. M. Wortabet proposes to make Lebanon 
balf-way-house, and the stepping-stone, or the 
de; place between Britain aud Hindostan; and 
idea is good. Boulogne is a dull place, for 
debtors, who wish to be out of the way. The 
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grass is trodden all"the way up the Rhine. Italy 
| is as dull as despotism can make it, with the ex- 
| ception of the Sardinian territories, on the main- 

land; and a lady cannot give a Bible to a dependent, 

or a friend, as a “ keepsake,” without being in 
_ danger of impisonment. Lebanon presents, un- 
 questionably, many advantages as a “ watering- 
| place.” The grandeur of the scenery, the compa- 
_rative economy of the residence, especially the 
| interest of the situation, conspire in favour of M. 
| Wortabet’s project. 


CLIMATE AND CHEAP LIVING, 


The climate is good, and, unless in the marshy lands of 
Alexandretta, or the hot plains of the interior, no diseases 
_ of any particular kind prevail. Mount Lebanon is exceedingly 
healthy. To it invalids from the far East and far West have 
| repaired, and found its balmy atmosphere and bracing air 


most beneficial to their broken constitations. I would 
| advise consumptive people, or others of kindred complaints, 
_ requiring a warm climate, to try Mount Lebanon for a sum- 
mer. Nor ouly those with broken constitutions, but also 
| others with broken incomes can repair thither with advan- 
tage, enjoying not only the benefits which nature has be- 
stowed on this “goodly mountain,” but also the advantage 
of cheap living. ere the traveller will find that the crea- 
tures of life are very cheap. The best matton or beef is 
sold for about threepence a pound. Vegetables and fruits 


are abundant; for a penny or two you can purchase more 
than you require for a day (that is, supposing you don’t, 
grow your own stock); for another penny or two you can 
have an ample quantity of fresh milk every day. Fowls are 
sold from sixpence to a shilling the pair. Turkeys, geese, 
and ducks are equally cheap. The only uncomfortable thing 
about Mount Lebanon at present is its poor houses; this, 
however, is not without its remedy, as there are plenty of 
masons in the country who will soon put one in order for 
you, or build you a new one on a short notice. The sports- 
inan requires no licence here; and I assure him that game 
is not very scarce on this mountain; herds of deer are oc- 
casionally to be met with, and many a wild boar revels in 
the thickets, forests, and marshes. To the lover of the 
beautifal and the picturesque, Lebanon presents endless 
themes for an artist’s pencil. Everywhere its romantic 
grandeur and wild beauty, its sweet glens and gurgling 
streams, combined with the balmiest of atmospheres, invites 
the wanderer fo a pic-nic; and all this almost for nothing. 
Speak of a watering-place at home, were on this earth can 
you find a better watering-place than Lebanon. Are you in 
search of a cool and bracing atmosphere? Behold it in 
Lebanon. Dost thou seek the lovely and the sweet? See 
it here. Does your soul delight in the grand and in the 
romantic? Feast your eyes on the many features of this 
mount. Are you anything of a poet? Then sit you down 
by yonder murmuring brook and invoke your muse. Lovest 
thou to gaze on the sea? Behold the billows of the rolling 
Mediterranean, that classic sea of Phacaician fame. Dost 
thou prefer the solitude of nature to the charms of @ cold 
and hollow-hearted society? Then go and wander in y onder 
glen. O,I1 love to think of Lebanon; its wildness and 
beauty; its cold and crystal-like waters; its glens and 
ravines; its vineyards and groves of fig and pine trees; its 
springs and brooks; and its many advantages. I love to 
hear the voice of mirth resounding from its villages, and 
echoing throuzh its hills and dales. I love to see gathering 
on its springs the beautiful and the lovely. And will this 
never be? Shall Mount Lebanon—this nataral site for the 
most fashionable and the most advantageous of all watering- 
places—be for ever forgotten? Ah! what is it I see int 
distance like the first peep of a dawning star? Am 
dreaming, or is it real, that there is a day of glory still 
store for Mount Lebanon? I think I see the time, 
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its lovely glens and green pastures appreciated. In one 
word, the time is. not far distant when Lebanon will be the 


fashionable watering-place between India and England. 
Here on this mount friends long separated will yet meet— 


the mother will clasp to her bosom her long absent boy ; | 
| There are broken cisterns of water, and dried up fountains, 


and here the civilian and soldier brothers may greet each 
other after a long separation. Such is my private opinion 
of the destiny of Lebanon. Time will! show how far it is 


correct. 


The fevers prevalant in some parts at the foot 
of the mountain should be debited to the marshes. 
In tropical countries Europeans cannot afford to 
tolerate bogs. They must clear the country or 
die. The alternative has been sufficiently apparent 
in all our colonies; but we doubt whether any part 
of the Lebanon is more unhealthy than all Italy. 
[ts sanatory condition is generally far superior to 
that of the Mediterranean shore on the west, and 
where the cause of disease is apparent it can be 
avoided. 


THE RESOURCES OF SYRIA. 


The Syrian climate, like that of Hindostan, 
Natal and other parts of Africa, should free cotton 
cultivators from the dread of early frosts, which 
forms the plague of the southern United States, 
and the staple of speculations, always profitless to 
some of the parties in that article. The Syrians 
are acquainted with frosts, and snow is even 
visible on their mountain ranges, but their climate 
possesses a regularity of season highly favourable 
to the cultivation of all tropical produce. The 
present condition of the Turkish empire is an im- 
mense loss to Europe and to the world. Syria is 
ouly a specimen, and probably not an exaggerated 
specimen, of the waste common to all the regions 
under the Sultan’s sway. No hindrance to the 
establishment of plantations by the people of this 
country has existed for many years, however, and 
we are surprised that no greater progress has been 
made in that class of business than has been 
effected. When Dr. Aiton describes the Ramah 
of Jeremiah, which is identical with the Arimathea 
of Joseph in New Testament times, he seems to 
tempt Glasgow, or Manchester, to an examination 
of its cotton growing capabilities. 


RAMAH, 


This town is Ramleh, the Ramah of Jeremiah, and the 
Arimathea of the ancients, situated on the great caravan 
road from Egypt to Damuscus, Smyrna, and Constantinople, 
and also the road of European pilgrims going from Jaffa to 
Jerasalem. The Oriental geographers speak of it as the 
metropolis of Palestine, and the ruins now existing indicate 
that it once was a very considerable place indeed. It is 
one of the places mentioned by St. Jerome as having been 
built by Solomon. This does not however invalidate the 
claim to its being the Ramah whither his father David fled. 
There is nothing now within or about the place, except 
traces of devastation and death. It exhibits one scene of 
ruin; houses fallen and deserted appear on every side. The 
style of building exhibits high square habitations, with 
flattened domes. 

Bat, notwithstanding this devastation there is not a part of 


the Holy Land more fertile than this plain around Razaleh, | 


us it resembles a continuous garden. The staple commodi- 
ties produced are corn, olives, oil, and cotton. There is 
here a greater appearance of comfort and more trees than are 





THE RESOURCES OF SYRIA. 


| usually found in the other towns like Gaza and Jaffs. 3, 


surrounded by olive groves, and gardens of vegetables, ana 
delicious fruits. Occasional palm trees are also seen, apj 
the kharob and the sycamore on the eastern side of the 
broad, low swell, rising from the fertile but sandy plain, 


and filled-up wells, which indicate that this city must, ig the 
days of the youthful Saul, have been well watered by the 
Lord. The probability is that the parents of Saul woglj 
make this place one of their resting stations, not only for 
the night bat for several days. 

The beauty and fertility of the land around 
Syria are known to the most casual reader, Dr, 
Aiton writes :— 

The white buildings of the city stand fair to the sas, 
and present to the eye of the pilgrim a gleaming contrast to 
the verdant inexhaustible paradise of green shades and 
glittering cascades. The beautiful blossoms of the aceacis 
impart fragrance to the air, and there is a balm in all the 
atmosphere around. Bat plenty of cool, clear water, 
sparkling everywhere, like diamonds of the desert, is the 
richest treasure of Damascus. Oh, lovely Damascus! thy 
plants are an orchard of pomegranates with pleasant fruits; 
camphire with spikenard; spikenard and saffron; calamus 
and cinnamon, with all trees of frankincense ; myrrh apd 
aloes, with all the chief spices; a fountain of gardens, a 
well of living waters, and streams from Lebanon.” 

And yet Dr. Aiton is not an enthusiast. He 
is a clear, cool writer, rather dispassionate, and 
anxious apparently not to overcolour his narrative; 
for resources and scenery are but subordinate 
details in his scheme. Jaffa is the port where he 
presumes that Saul landed on his first journey to 
Jerusalem. It is, the author says, only twelve 
hour’s journey from the Holy Land, and of the 
way there he thus discourses :—‘“ Fertile plains, 
and gardens abounding with orange and lemon 
trees, lofty palms hanging with clusters of dates, 
fig-trees overhanging with their broad, dark leaves, 
affording a deep and cool shade, the golden citron, 
the vermilion-flowered pomegranate, and the clus- 
tering vine, are all richly mantled over the soil.” 

Around Jerusalem the land becomes more barren, 
and the population reap not, neither do they sow, 
living in some measure by “ backsheesh,”’ in part 
by plunder, as if the curse that has cast gloom 80 
long over the land hung deeper there than in the 
provinces. 

M. Wartobet desires evidently to publish the 
idle resources of his country, and he thereby serves 
the world, and ourselves of these western i 
in particular. The following is a rather long 
extract, but it records progress, although the 
information on silks and the Scotch firm comes 
incidentally into the narrative of a short ride from 
Bayroot to a Protestant mission station. 

MISSIONARY STATION. 


Meanwhile, permit me to close this by speaking of Absih, 
@ missionary staticn on Mount Lebanon. I have referred to 
it more than once already, and as the traveller may 
nothing better to do at Bayroot, and whilst his dragoms 
may be preparing for his long tour in Syria, I advise him » 
fill up his time by taking a run up there. The ¥ ’ 
well situated on the slopes of Lebanon, and com 
beaatiful view of the Mediterranean for many a mile. 


s 
Mr. 
Calhoan and Mr. Lird reside in it, and take charge of th 
seminary, as alsd officiate in the native Protestant Chere 


organised there. The place is exceedingly healthy, and the 
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; and tolerably secure. The way leading up to 
cae oro it first perambulates the plains of Bayroot, 
snd thea ascends the slopes of Lebanon, at the base of which 
the traveller passes through Kefr Sheema, where the Amerncan 
Missionaries support a native school. On his right, le leaves 
4 Maronite convent perched on the top of a hill, and then 
gscending up a sandy declivity, where a grove of pine trees 

him from the beams of the sun, he reaches a small 





spot called dia Xsoor. Here the lover of the beautiful and | 


the romantic can, by a clear spring—cold and crystal-like— 
and under the shade of a venerable tree, enjoy a plesant 
juscheon ; nor only a luncheon, but the murmuring of the 
water as it bubbles and then falls into the ravine beneath ; 
the whistling of the soft breezes as they fan his brow and 
whistle in the leaves above him ; the calm and beautiful view 
before him; the green verdure which surrounds him; and 
the warbling of a hundred birds, all conspire to tempt him 
to take a siesta. The road now winds along a hill, leaving 
overhead the village of Shemlan, where a silk factory is 
established, owned by a Scotch firm. After a slight ascent, 
the village of Anianoob is gained; while further on, by a 
very bad piece of road, appropriately called Daraj, or ladder, 
~the traveller reaches the village of Aniab. Leaving this last, 
he now proceeds to the end of the ridge, where he sees two 
roads; the one leading to the right takes him to Abaih; the 
other tothe left, after a couple of hours more riding, brings 
him to Defr el Ramar, the capital of the Mountains, and 
Bteddeen, the seat of the late Emir Bsheer—the mention of 
whose name was once enough to keep the whole of Mount 
Iebanon in abeyance. Go, if you have time, to Bteddeen ; 
the buildings and their beauty show his taste and resources ; 
the dirt and filth which now meet your eye in every corner, 
please put to the debit of the Turkish troops who are 
quartered there ; the contrast calls up your ire; a tear fills 
up your eye; wipe it not—it mourns fallen grandeur. 

Hence we directed our steps towards the Mission-house 
where was once the seminary wherein I was educated. Our 
road was an ascent between gardens of mulberry trees, on 
the leaves of which the natives feed their silk-worms. The 
process is interesting, and as silk is one of the staple products 
of the country I will give the reader an account of the 
manner it is prepared. The silk-worm, in its caterpillar 
state, which may be considered as the first stage of its 
existence, is fed on these green mulberry leaves, and after 
acquiring its full length, which is about two, and sometimes 
three inches, procceds to enclose itself in an oval-shaped ball, 
or cocoon, which is formed by an exceedingly slender and 
long filament of fine silk, emitted from the stomach of the 
insect preparatory to its assuming the shape of the chrysalis, 
or moth. In this latter stage, after emancipating itself from 
its silken prison, its seeks its mate, which has undergone a 
similar transformation; and in two or three days afterwards, 
the female having deposited her eggs, both insects terminate 
their existence. The raw silk is produced by the operation 
of winding off at the same time several of the balls or cocoons 
(which are immersed in hot water to soften the natural gum 
on the filament) on a common reel, thereby forming one 
smooth even thread. When the skein is dry it is taken from 
the reel and made up into hanks. It is both pleasing and 
interes'ing to hear the people of a summer’s evening sing at 
their Helalé, where they immerse the cocoons into hot water, 
and where the smooth thread is wound on the reel, or, in 
other words, where the raw silk ismanufactured. ‘There are 
many of these J/elalés in the gardens about Bayroot, and the 
traveller will be interested in visiting one of them, as also a 
tilk-worm honse. They are to be plentiously met with during 
the season, which is in spring. The natives formerly sent 
their raw silk to Europe, bat they have awakened to the 
benefit of reeling it themselves, and here the traveller will 
how meet in the vicinity of Bayroot, as also in Mount 

baron and other parts of Syria, silk factories for the 
Parpose. _ In the suburbs of the city, I know of two factories 
one English, and the other a native; another is at 
" lan, a village on Mount Lebanon. This last is owned 
mee house. There are others in Mount Lebanon, 

it is unnecessary to enumerate them here. 
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The progress of the last few years in the Syrian 
silk trade consists, it will be observed, in sending 
out something else than the rawest possible material. 
The demand for silks is circumscribed by their 
price, and it is doubtful whether the raw material 
will ever be supplied at a much cheaper rate than 
in the average of the last ten years; yet the value 
of the trade might allow a very large circulation of 
money among the Syrians. “ Fields of corn and 
groves of olives surround Kefr Kenna, a Turkish 
village between Tiberias and Nazareth, on every 
side.” The Moslem village of El-Mesh’had, sup- 
posed to be identical with Gath-hepher, the birth- 
place of Jonah the prophet, “ overlooks endless 
groves of olive trees and several fields of wheat.” 
It is the next village to Nazareth, and Nazareth, 
according to M. Wortabet, has a hotel erected by 
the monks, which is a luxury in Palestine. We 
might multiply similar quotations, but the fact is 
known that the soil only requires labourers, and se- 
curity for the fruit of their work, in order to 
be once more a garden and a granary in the 
earth. 

For several past seasons, the dealers in fruit 
have been hampered by the failure oi the crops in 
Greece, and in our Ionian islands; yet a side of 
Lebanon, without any other part of Syria, would 
produce currants sufficient for the consumption of 
all England in “ puddings” or in any other shape. 
Our wine-bibers drink nobody knows what, except 
the initiated; and least of all do the drinkers know 
on the subject. A disease has assailed the vines of 
France and Portugal, like the murrain of cattle or 
the plague of potatoes; and yet, Syria produces 
grapes in weight incalculable, and the happy Syrians 
do not know how to make wine. 

VINEYARDS. 

The vineyards, which rise in terraces one above the other 
till they reach nearly to the summit of Lebanon, abound in the 
most luscious grapes imaginable, of which we have different 
kinds: one called the walnat, takes its name from ils size, 
being as large as that fruit; another is the long grape; and 
another is long and round. There are other kinds beside, 
which it would be unnecessary to mention. The English 
hot-house grape, good as it is, does not bear comparison 
with our Syrian grapes. ‘The quantity grown is enormous, 
Did the Syrians know how to make wine, Syria would soon 
become the wiue mart of the whole world. What are not 
used as grapes, the natives dry into raisins, and the process 
is thus: the grapes are gathered in September, washed in a 
composition of lye water and oil, after which they are spread 
on a mat to dry, and there they remain for about a fort- 
night in the open sun, sprinkled once or twice every few days 
with this composition. They are then gathered and put into 
sacks of hair cloth, and sold as raisins. Some grapes are 
made into a sort of treacle, called Dibs, whilst the refase 
thereof is made into wine and arak. 

We venture to recommend the country to the 
Foreign Vineyards’ Association, or Company; but, 
in the meantime, grapes that come to the market 
in the shape of raisins are not lost to either the 
consumer or the grower; and we should even prefer 
the Diss spoken of to much of the wine sold under 
the name in England. Dr. Aiton gives us some 
idea of the wines in Syria when be quotes fourpence 
per gallon as the price—a liquor, 
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we should think, containing little more alcohol than | 


may be found in small beer. 
ECCLESIASTICAL AND SECULAR POLITICS. 


The two are blended closely over all the East, 
and especially so in Syria. The late war originated 
in ecclesiastical pretence and a secular reason. 
Russia wants south, and France wants east; while 
Britain cannot afford to allow either of these move- 
ments. 
tain the integrity of Turkey because it is a weak 
State that cannot interrupt the line of commerce 
to and from the East. The necessity laid upon 


them to keep this line open will work out the | 


deliverance of Syria. At present, we believe that 
British statesmen honestly look for the regeneration 
of the Turkish empire as the solution of the great 
problem. 
of politicians who have concerned themselves in 
Oriental affairs; for the immense fleet reviewed 
towards the close of April, in the Solent, is a reason 
why France does not annex Egypt to Algiers, and 
conquer Syria. 

The late war has probably taught all the parties 
concerned some important lessons. 
gross and inexcusable mismanagement, at the part- 
ing of the three armies in the Crimea—British, 
French, and Russian—it is more than probable 
that the British is the more effective of the three. 
Certainly, including its Sardinian allies—and it is 
our and their interest to be always so included— 
it is the most effective ; for the French are said to 
have thirty thousand sick men in their camp and 
hospitals in Russia and Turkey, while the Russian 
divisions are apparently so weak that the capture 
of the Mackenzie heights seems to have been prac- 
ticable at any time since the fall of Sebastopol. 
fhe war has been for some time a “cross,” in 
technical language, and the treaty is only its ter- 
mination. The proofs of the first assertion are 
numerous, and we need mention only the withdrawal 
of the siege artillery without an attempt to reduce 
the northern fortifications ; and as to the second 
assertion, the document itself, and its terms, suffice. 

M. Wortabet considers the French even more 
dangerous rivals in Syria than the Russians—and 
is, like half the world, mistaken in the idea; for 
the French can only reach Syria by the Sea, and 
the Russians may arrive in Jerusalem at the close 
of a smart walk. 

Both parties promote their views on Syria and 
the East by patronising a Christian sect. The 
Russians belong to the Greek Church, and are 
therefore the protectors of that faith in the Orient. 
The French adhere generally to the Latin Church, 
and their Government take its followers in Turkey 
by the hand. The Russian people are sincere in 
their religious views ; but the upper classes of our 
allies, and no small portion of the lower classes, 
only “demonstrate” religion to subserve secular 
schemes. The fact is so far above any proof, that 
enthusiasm on their part is always considered more 
or less hypocritical. By protecting all classes who 


Our statesmen know well that they main- | 


They are, perhaps, the most honest set | 


After all our | 


SECULAR POLITICS, 


profess Romanism, right or wrong, in the 

_ and by procuring easy and pliable means of profess. 
ing even its views—which admit the Maronites 
and other doubtful sects into the fold of the Chureh, 
they naturally obtain influence to which otherwise 
they could have no pretensions. M. Wartobe 
says that these political arguments are also favoured 
by extravagance in masonry, at the cost of the 
Propaganda—who run up fine convents and stately 
churches, that remain to be centres of attraction 
to the fashionable in faith, who, even in Galli 

_ where the Gospel was first preached upon the grass, 
hanker after pinnacles, sculpture, solemn aisles, and 
spires to assist their worship. Meanwhile our 
_ influence receives the most minute assistance pos. 
sible from any religion; and we are glad, rather 
than otherwise, that we do not, in any part of the 
world, bring upon our missions the shadow of our 
State-politics. Still, it seems passing strange that 
none of our religious commuuities have a Syrian 
mission. British Christians have expended more 
lives and money in seeking the conversion of the 
Fee-jee islanders than that of the Syrians. Even 
the little work effected hitherto, has been chiefly 
accomplished through the agency of the United 
| States missionaries. From our own country, any 
| missionaries sent to Syria have been accredited 
chiefly to the Jews, who are there a despised race, 
and, according to M. Wortabet, a dirty and sloth- 
fnl body, differing materially from those of their 
nation, who have acquired influence in the West. 
The directors and originators of our missions appear 
to have forgotten that the Hebrews, at no period 
of time, formed more than a small section of the 
inhabitants of Syria, asthe Jews form only «small 
section of the Hebrews. The progress made in 
Bayroot and its vicinity is gratifying—although 
certainly not so great as might have been antici- 
pated from a more active employment of the usual 
means. 








THE MISSION CHURCH. 


There are three services on the Sahbath-day in this 
church ; one at nine o’clock, is held in Arabic, at which one 
of the native brethren officiates; another at half-past tes, 
in English, when one of the Missionaries conducts the ser- 
vice; this finishes at twelve o'clock. There is also 
another service at three o'clock in the afternoon, in Arabic, 
which is attended by many natives, and the room is often 
crowded. On this occasion, an American Missionary also con- 
ducts the service. In the interval, between the two latter 
services, a Sabbath School is taught. The church at Bay- 
root, I mean the organisation of a native Protestant Church 
there, was the first of its kind in Syria. It began with s 
few members, about the year 1845 or 1846, and has since 
increased to about thirty; I think this is the present num- 
ber of its native communicants, but I am not certain. 
service in English at half-past ten o’clock is termed the 
Mission church, in order to allow the natives the power of 
separating themselves from it, and form a distinct 
body by themselves, when they may be able to choose ® 
pastor and do so. At present Mr. Whiting, an Americas 
Missionary, is the acting pastor of the native chureh, and 
is helped in the English service by some of the other Mis 
sionaries. The families of the Missionaries do not const- 
tute a part of the native charch ; but, with other Earopea® 
communicants, are called members of the Mission 
a distiuct body by themselves. I went to both the forenoos 
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services; the first, at nine o'clock, was conducted by Mr. 

El Haddad, one of the deacons of the native charch, 
sow residing in Sidon, as helper to the missionaries there 
bat who had come to Bayroot for a few days. ‘The attend- 
ants on this service were almost all Syrians. 

The service at half-past ten, which constituted the Euro- 
a had only that day arrived from America, by the Austrian 
deamer, from Smyrna, preached on the vocation and deport- 
ment of practical Christians. The church is now a good- 


sized one; and when one more dormitory 1s broken, which | 


is now being used as a store for the printing-press, it will 
sii the basement of the mission-house, and may be made to 
eat from seven to eight hundred persons, if not more. It 
is a glorious thing, especially for a Christian, to hear the 
bell ringing from the top of the Mission-house, calling the 
trae worshippers of the only living God to assemble together 
and praise his holy name. This is certainly a new era in 
the history of Syria, and worthy of record. I remained in 
Bayroot nearly a week, and daily visited the Mission pre- 
mises, I was pleased to find that a small school for boys is 
established immediately above the Protestant Cemetery, 
which was once used as the dining-hall of the first seminary. 
I visited the school, and saw about forty boys engaged in 
learning the alphabet and other primary studies under the 
tution of MAalem (teacher) Tannus E’s Sabinji; but, oh! 
how glad was I to see them in the hours of recess playing 
in the same yard where I once played when a child. ‘This 
to me, was exceedingly interesting; and I could not weary 
of gazing on their innocent games; once or twice I joined 
in playing ball with them, and it would be needless to add 
how much I relished such moments—that school and that 
yard will ever be sacred to me. Immediately in the yard 
above the boys’ school is a female school, where I saw many 
girls either engaged in their studies, in their knitting, or in 
their plays. It was pleasant to me to hear once more the 
voices of many children singing in these premises. I was 
reminded of certain scenes in my life many years ago. The 
view from the top of the Mission-house is exceedingly inter- 
esting; the town of Bayroot—the Mediterranean, with 
many a white-winged craft intersecting its bosom—the 


white flat roofed houses, embosomed in luxuriant gardens of 


malberry trees—the green foliage, and Lebanon rising boldly, 
crowned with eternal snow, while its slope is dotted with many 
a village of picturesque beauty, meets the eye of the tourist, 
and he wonders at a combination of beautiful scenes un- 
equalled elsewhere. Then is attention is diverted, and he 
listens to the sweet singing of the birds which fill the trees, 
or the voices of many children playing in the yard beneath 
him. A glorious sky, blue and clear, overtops him, and a 
balmy atmosphere expands his bosom ; an idea of quiet happi- 
ness like his mother’s blessing, pervades him, and he feels, for 
the moment, that he is in the midst of all that is sublime, 
grand, and beautiful. 


M. Wortabet narrates greater progress in other 
quarters. He considers that the Mission presided 
over by Bishop Gobart, of Jerusalem, has been 
eminently successful. At Nabloos, a city cele- 

for the most virulent Mahommedanism, he 
found an English clergyman, who had succeeded in 
establishing himself in the affection even of the 
followers of the Prophet. Prosperous schools 
have been established there, at Jerusalem, at Jaffa, 
we believe, and at other places. ‘The traveller ex- 
amined the boys in the school of Nabloos, and 
found that they had made satisfactory advances in 
Reography. ‘The work accomplishing only proves 
that much more might be effected, and that a small 
— on this country might produce great 


The geographical position of Syria renders its 


or Mission church, was tolerably full; a Mr. Lyon, 
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government of the utmost political importance to 
us. The shortest route to India passes, or skirts 
its territories. Its possession, by a hostile power, 
would affect the route by the Red Sea; for Egypt 
is not likely to be independent of a European 
power ruling in Syria. We mast, therefore, pre- 
serve the s/atus quo in Syria, with such modifica- 
tions and reforms as can be introduced; or take 
_ possession of the country, until it can keep itself. 
The prevalent opinions in Britain respecting the 
| title of the Jews to Syria, although they do not 
| influence politicians directly, yet have an indirect 
bearing on the subject. We might annex Arabia, 
for example, without offending any home prejudice, 
| but Syria! And yet, even to the most ardent of 
these believers, in the future kingdom of the Jews, 
it should be evident that in any common current 
of events presupposes the guarantee or protection 
of a powerful State to their independent existence, 
on that land, for a time; and they will find many 
of these great changes, in futurity, float forwards 
upon apparently the ordinary political stream. 
They also forget that Palestine is not Syria, 
although Syria contains Palestine. They make 
very certain that “the Israelites,” or the “ten 
tribes ” are extinguished, or lost, or in China, or 
America, where M. Wortabet went to examine 
the Indians, in the hope of identifying them with 
the Ephraimites and other tribes, but was obliged 
to refer that race rather to the Arab Bedouins, 
whom they resemble, he says, in many particulars. 
He evidently overlooked the probability that the 
Indians of North America are near relatives of 
the Indians of South America, who are again 
gradually assuming importance by their industry in 
some quarters, and their numbers in all the repub- 
lies. ‘Their traditions, and even their worship, 
presented characteristics that might have been 
cherished by the wandering tribes, because they 
were common to all mankind at an early period of 
the world’s history, and the date of their departure 
from the old world preceded probably the invention 
or ordinary use of letters, which a people are 
unlikely to forget; and beable to preserve, as they re- 
tained the hieroglyphic or pictorial style of record- 
ing. The questions which arise on this subject 
are no less curious than extensive, but we assert 
merely that Syria, in a very friendly state to our 
interests, is in some measure essential to the 
existence of the British empire, and that fact 
formed an element in the late war. Therefore our 
soldiers fought at the Alma, and many perished at 
the victory of Inkermann, encompassed by a multi- 


| tude of their slaughtered opponents. Therefore, 


under any circumstances, events in Syria must be 
watched, and no means of watching them so 
efficient exist as those which contemplate the 
moral and social improvement, and the religious 


regeneration of the Syrians. 
M. Wortabet’s volumes are well calculated to 


excite a deeper interest in the practical details of 
this subject than have been entertuined hitherto, 
and his history gives weight to his opinions. Dr. 
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Aiton’s volume follows the course of Paul's jour- 


nies through the ever-famous and once great cities | 
of Asia to Greece and Italy, passing over the | 
His work is a geographical | 


islands of the sea. 
and theological commentary on the life of Paul. 


; 


Each place where the Apostle sojourned elicits | 


graphic and minute details of its past and present 
condition. The following paragraph only shows 
that nothing is omitted, for the locality has nearly 
the smallest claim to notice within the scope of 
the work. 


Sailing along shore past a bold and rocky coast for a dis- 
tance of about a dozen of English miles, Saul would pass 
close to Sarepta, where Elijah dwelt with the widow, “ bles- 
sing her berrel of meal that it did not waste, and her cruse 
of oil that it did not fail,” until the famine ceased. This is 
one of the Pheenician towns, which, though less famous than 


i 
' 
| 
j 
i 
| 
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Sidon, was noted for its industry and for its intoxicss: 

wines. It is also famous in mythology, as the Spot from 
which Europa, the daughter of Agenor, king of Phernicia 
was stolen by Jupiter, and carried into Crete. The tow, . 
situated near the sea, on the declivity of a hill, on which jt, 
modern representative called Sarafend is still found. [t ig , 
small collection of humble dwellings. There are no rping 
standing of the former town, and it must have shared the 
fate of some other cities in its neighbourhood, the sites of 
which are only indicated by numerous stones retaining the 
mark of the chisel, with mortar adhering to them, and some 
fragments of columns. About the seventh century the 


| Christian failed not to show. the apartment occupied by 


Elijah, the bed in which he lay, and even the marble yase 
in which the widow made her bread. 

The object of the author is accomplished in his 
volume, which will graiify many readers to whom its 
scenery is familiar and very many more who cay 
never follow in the footsteps of Paul. 
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OR, 


QUEEN MARY’S MAIDEN, 


CHAPTER I. 
Iw one of our Midland counties, embosomed in its 
own wild woods and gleaming waters, stands an 
ancient baronial hall. From a distance its massive 
and castellated battlements give it a warlike aspect, 
but on a nearer approach, stern and dark as it 
stands, this proves to be the result of that anoma- 


| 
| 
| 
| 


lous architecture which took its rise when feudal | 


warfare had but recently died out, and which pre- 


served the appearance of strength when it was no | 


longer necessary, and even no longer existed. 

its low and irregular line of buildings, sur- 
mounted by a circular tower, surround a rudely 
paved court, in the centre of which, harmonising 
well with the gloomy grandeur of the scene, stands 
a splendid cedar. Through many a year of rain and 
sunshine has it towered there alone, and silently 
stretched its dark branches over wall and casement, 
until it well-nigh shuts out the light of Heaven 
itself, from the crumbling roof of Gaisham Hall. 
At the time at which my story opens, the stately 
tree boasted no such strength and vastness; its 
rich branches threw their shade indeed over a 
portion of the quadrangle, but the summer sun 
poured its floods of gold through many an aper- 
ture, and the fair moonlight silvered turret and 
tree, and whitened the rugged stones down to its 
very foot. The long gallery, whose quaint old 
portraits are now so dim with age and dust, and 
the banqueting-hall, with its carved screen, and 
pendant bosses, had then the gloss of newness; 





while the tower, the arched gateway, and most of | 


the low-browed and tapestried chambers, bore the 
marks of a ruder time than the comparatively 


refined age of good Queen Bess, and were sup- 


posed to belong in part to the days of the third 
Edward, and in part to a still earlier date. 

A deeper shadow, however, than even the 
cedar-tree was destined to cast upon his roof, 
darkened the house and the hopes of Sir Leonard 
Mowbray, the lord of the hall, at the time of 
which I speak. 

In the rusli-strewn chamber above the porch lay 
the little heiress of Gaisham, and it seemed that 
the Angel of Death, who loves to cull the fairest 
aud the freshest of earth’s flowers, hovered over 
her couch with hand outstretched to strike. The 
sweet face, from which the glow of fever had 
faded, was wan and wasted, and through the thick 
lashes the half-closed eyes looked glazed and filmy. 
Both father and mother stood by, and a spectator, 
had there been one calmly to dissect the matter, 
might have hesitated to say in which face the 
anguish of the moment was the most strongly de- 
picted. Strange it was that at such a time they 
interchanged not a look of sympathy—that neither 
turned to the other for one word of hope or com- 
fort—and stranger still, perhaps, that this crisis of 
grief and terror produced effects diametrically 
opposed to the individual character of each. Sit 
Leonard was proverbially a cold man, yet bis 
features worked convulsively as he gazed upon the 
child, and at long intervals a few great tears, 
which he seemed unconscious, fell slowly down 4 
face that had never been so moistened before. His 
wife, whose tender eyes seemed ever full of 
unsatisfied yearnings, and whose very figure, in its 
exceeding fragility, bespoke the clinging depend 


ance of a fond and timid nature, was stupi 


The hope which still battled im ber 


sorrow, 
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’s breast was extinct iu hers, and a chill | 

ir settled rigidly over her delicate features. 
There was one other watcher at the bedside with | 
Lord and Lady Mowbray, a priest of the then | 
ibed Roman Catholic religion; but his ex- | 
ion was that of a man bound heart and soul in | 
one ruling object, and hardly capable of an enlarged | 


sympathy with joys and sorrows he had never | 


known himself. He had prayed for the little 
sufferer, but it was in a set form of words which 
fell coldly on the ear, and now the silence was 
unbroken save by low moaning of the sick child. 
At length that sound ceased, the hurried breathing 
became more regular, and the eyelids fell heavily 
upon the white cheeks. 

The priest looked curiously from one parent to 
the other ;\ for a moment he seemed lost in thought, 
and then he approached Sir Leonard, ‘‘ My son,” 
he said, “ this sleep which has fallen upon the 
child may be unto death, but I would fain hope 
that it is otherwise—if the Holy Mother should 
restore her to health, what proof of your gratitude 
will you offer to the Church whose prayers have 
interposed between her and the grave ?” 

“ Holy father,” replied Sir Leonard impetuously, 
“you well know there is nothing, not even my 
heart’s blood, which I would withhold to save her 
—willingly will I offer my own life to heaven if it 
can avail to ransom hers.” 

“Nay,” returned the other, “it behoves us to 
live to the glory of God and the Church, rather 
than hastily to cast away the burden of the flesh ; 
but, my son, if the child live to woman’s estate, 
say will you devote her to the service of Heaven ? 
will you resign her, a spotless bride, to the arms 
of the Church which has succoured her, safe from 
the pains and cares of a worldly life, such as you 
this day suffer ? 

“T will” answered the Baron vehemently. 

“And you Madam” he continued more coldly, 
turning to Lady Mowbray, “although your allegi- 
ance has never been given wholly, as a faithful 
daughter to the Church, will you promise to yield 
the child gladly, and with a thankful heart to 
God's service ?”” 

The Mother bowed her head in silence; there 
was little in the monotony of her loveless life 
which she could covet for her daughter—one boon 
there was indeed, one glad gift which had warmed 
and brightened the whole current of her own ex- 
istence, and the tears rose to her eyes for the first 
ume as she remembered, “she too might have 
been a Mother.” 

Meanwhile the child slept calmly, unconscious of 
the throbbing hearts beside her, as of the cold 
destiny which was closing darkly around her future 
life. Night fell and still she slept on; the crisis 
Was past and it was the renovating sleep of nature. 

dy Mowbray was no sooner assured of the pre- 
“ous truth than she left the bedside, and mounting 
tbe rude Winding staircase of the ‘Tower entered a 
room of narrower proportions and scantier comforts 
than the comparatively commodious one she had left. 
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“T bring good news” she said in a low voice, 
and with a strong foreign accent, as she approached 
a small bed which laid upon the floor. ~ “ Winie 
is better to-night, my child, and if the leech deceive 
me not, and God be still merciful to us, she will 
be healed ere long.” The boy looked half-bewil- 
dered. “I thought you bore far other news,” he 
said, “ for in my sleep I saw St. Winifred with her 


| great white cross come down through the sunset, 


and methought God had sent her to fetch Winie 
away.” 

“It was but a distempered fancy, child, unless,” 
she added musingly, “her guardian spirit has 
indeed been amongst us, and moved us to fashion 
her future, after the model of her own pure life.” 
The boy's large eyes, with their unchildish wist- 
fulness, were fixed apon her, as if striving vainly 
to fathom the meaning of her words, and she 
changed her tone.—“ Wilt pray for her, mignon” 
she said, “God deigns not to her me now, as once 
he did.” 

Whatever secret bitterness caused the dejection 
of her tone, the child either knew, or instinctively 
guessed it, for clambering from his bed to her 
knees, he nestled up to her half-protectingly, and 
she gazed long into his dreamy eyes, and seemed 
comforted. 

She did pray, however, as she passed from his 
room down the turret stair, and his name, and the 
name of one long dead, mingled in the prayer. 
Then there stole over her that irresistible impulse 
to look back to the past, that longing to turn once 
more the closed pages of early youth, which most 
of us have felt when some crisis of life was newly 
past. She paused at one of the great windows of 
the gallery leading into her daughter’s room, and 
gazing out into the night, gave herself up to reverie. 
The velvet branches of the cedar, looking black in 
the moonlight, lay beneath her in layers of richness, 
and the deep baying of the watch-dogs filled the 
air. But she saw and heard them not; the sights 
and sounds of other days, the air of sunny France, 
and the voices of the loved and lost, were around 
her. Once more she was a simple, untitled maiden, 
kneeling amongst her own kin—the Huguenots of 
France ; once more she was wooed—and, ab, how 
quickly won—by the gentle poet who poured into 
her ear the sweet language of her native land; 
once more she wept that he could not kneel beside 
her; and once more she felt his parting kiss of 
agony. Then the cries of blood and anguish rang 
through the land, and, like the leaves of autumn, 
her nearest and dearest fell around her. Very pale 
she stood in the moonlight, as those first days of 
orphanhood arose in her memory. And now she 
saw again (as she could see it any day from the 
Hall windows) her new and humble home in Eng- 
land, and wandered in faney, as she had so often 
done, about the grand old mansion of the village, 
never dreaming of the mournful splendour which 
awaited her within its walls. Paler still grew the 
lady—for the poet’s loving eyes were once more 
upon her; he had followed her into exile, and 
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knelt with another suitor at her feet. “Alas! 
alas! that I was fair,” she whispered, “so fair that 


they could sell me for this Englishman's gold;’’ | 
and hot tears forced themselves through the slender | 
| such pure spirits do indeed assume our likeness, 


fingers with which her face was covered, and fell 
like a heavy dew upon her jewelled dress—tears 
such as Lady Mowbray often shed, though never 
in the presence of her lord. In truth, it was no 
wonder that she wept, and stood there so very 
pale in the moonlight, for hers was a sad, strange 
story. An orphan at the mercy of 
relatives, to whom she was a sore burden, she had 
been forced, while her heart was anothers, to 
accept the splendid misery of a union with the 


refugee, 


Roman Catholic noble, near whose dwelling she | 


Lord | 


had unfortunately fixed her new home. 
Mowbray had been attracted by her rare and 
delicate beauty ; yet he might never so far have 
overcome his pride as to make her is wife, had not 
a rival dared to step between him and his prize. 
Proud, irascible, and accustomed to the homage of 
those around him, for he was the great man of the 
neighbourhood, his mortification knew no bounds, 
on finding that the girl whose beauty he had 
deigned to laud, was not only insensible to the 
honour, but actually lavished the smiles he coveted 
upon another, —and that other a wandering poet, 
whose sole dower was the gift of song. His 
revenge was a poor one, but characteristic of the 
man. Taking advantage of her dependent position, 


he pressed his suit upon her impoverished relations, 
and carried off the unwilling bride before the eyes 


of his rival. Little wonder then that her ill- 
starred beauty quickly faded, and her slender figure 
wasted year by year. Even in her dearly pur- 
chased wealth and dignity, sorrow pursued her 
still, for news came across the sea that the lover 
of her youth had taken a wife to his bosom, and 
scarcely had she time to add another name to her 
prayers, and to rejoice with all the disinterested- 
ness of love, ere she learnt that his young wife 
had died in giving birth to a son,—and then, that 
he had followed her, commending his child, with 
his dying breath, to her care. 

Too proud to refuse the boon she asked, Sir 
Leonard was yet secretly chafed, when the boy, 
with his foreign air and his father’s dreamy beauty 
of face, was domiciled by Lady Mowbray under his 
roof, No child had then blessed their union, and 
when, after the birth of a daughter, he found that 
not even that tie, though it called back a faint 


shadow of her former beauty, could close his wife’s | 
heart against the dark-eyed boy, his jealous irrita- | 
tion increased, and was all the more bitter that he | ‘ 
| order—ideal, enthusiastic, and full of quick sensi 
_ bilities. 


kept it for the most part concealed in his own 
bosom. 

For an hour or more did the lady stand in the 
moonlit window, while memory called up these 
phantoms of her youth; and even then, so strong 
was the spirit she had evoked, that her steps turned 
again, almost involuntarily, towards the turret 
chamber. The boy was sleeping, but though the 
attitude was full of careless grace the face was un- 
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naturally pensive, and looked the more so from the 
cold clear radiance which fell upon it through the 
narrow aperture lighting the room. Lady Moy. 
bray knelt- beside him, and no guardian angel, if 


ever watched the sleep of childhood with a holier, 
tenderer look. Anon she prayed—the rosary at 
her side, the cross around her throat untouched ; 
the words poured forth none the less earuestly it 
is true, yet there was a strange hopelessness in her 
expression and an abasement and dejection in the 
impassioned gestures which bespoke her Celtic 
blood. 


CHAPTER II. 


Tr was a fair evening in early autumn, soft aud 
clear ; yet chill enough to make the flickering light 
which danced upon the walls of the entrance hall 
at Gaisham cheery and pleasant. A mass of logs 
blazed upon the hearth, before which were stretched 
two shaggy mastiffs, blinking their eyes in lazy 
satisfaction. It was the very light in which to 
see the old hall to perfection—too dim and uneer- 
tain to discover the rudeness of the details, and 
harmonising well in its honest ruddiness with the 
noble proportions of the whole. Now it shone 
upon the vast antlers above the hearth until they 
seemed to dilate in the glow, and now lit up with 
a sudden glare the grotesque faces of the carved 
screen. Anon it flashed oat fitfully to the distant 
corners, and then, dying away again, gave a sha- 
dowy vastness tu their fading outlines. 

Nor did the two figures which were seated in 
the ingle accord ill with the picturesque spirit of 
the scene. Winifred Mowbray had inherited her 
mother’s singular beauty, and had the additional 
charm of that rich bloom which seems to belong 
exclusively to the natives of our mild and humid 
clime. The costume of the period, sitting closely 
to the figure, was well calculated to display the 
supple outline of her form, just rounded into the 
grace of early girlhood; while the double ruff, 
jealously as its voluminous folds encircled her 
throat, suffered its exceeding fairness to be visible. 
Her hair, of that rare tint in which a stray sunbeam 
or two seems prisoned in a labyrnth of darkness, 
was confined in a scarlet net-work of silk, and her 
sole ornament, a erticifix carved in mother-of-pearl, 
hanging from her neck by a black velvet band, 
relieved the simplicity of her attire. 





Her companion was less striking at a first glance, 
and yet the high pale brow, the deep eyes, and 
femininely beautiful mouth, bespoke a spirit of rare 


Their conversation, if the few words 
which had already passed could be called so, was 
carried on in that subdued tone which we involan- 
tarily adopt when the outward scene impresses U5 
strongly with its own stillness. 

“Sir Leonard is late to-night,’’ said the young 
man after a pause; “I marvel much he can 





pleasure in so fierce a sport.” 
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« Marvel still more, dear Charles, that it is 


deemed a fitting diversion for our sex, and that | 


even her Majesty, with the fair ladies around her, 
§nd solace in the bloody battles of the bear-garden. 
For my part I think I would sooner face the savage 
beast myself than see my brave Rollo in his 
clutches ;” and bending over the largest of the 
two dogs which lay at her feet she clasped his 
rough head in her hands and kissed it. 

«“ It is well for me that you were made of no 
sterner stuff; do you remember how sorely your 
father beat me for weeping over a dying stag, long 
since, and how movingly you pleaded, and touched 
his compassion at length! since then my distaste 
for the rude sports of field and wood have 
strengthened with my strength, and ’tis little won- 
der that Sir Leonard holds in contempt one so 
unfitted for these stirring times.” 

“Yet men of studious habit are prized now-a- 
days, even at Court; the young knight Raleigh, 
Sydney, and others, stand high in Elizabeth's 
favour, scholars though they be.” 

“ Aye, courtly scholars, who can turn a compli- 
ment into cunningly fashioned rhymes; but I have 
no head-piece for such. If I could sing a love-song 
*twould not be to Elizabeth T:dor. No, no, I 
should have lived years since, when the earth was 
calmer, and quiet homes were scattered thickly 
o'er it, where the world-weary drank their fill of 
peaceful love.” 

“You are not won’t to speak thus, dear Claude; 
how many times have I tried to persuade you that 
I was to be envied rather than pitied for my 
destiny.” 

“Ah, yours—but that is another matter. Na- 
ture fashions such as you, chiefly to love and be 
beloved ; and methinks,” he added in a lower tone, 
“she stamps her soft intent on every dainty frag- 
ment of her work.” 

“And will not such destiny be rightly fulfilled ?” 
she asked, turning her eyes pleadingly upon him. 

“ Not as I—not as it should be,” he said 
hastily.” I would fain see you amidst the young 
and the loving, the sick and the sorrowful, with 

€ poor around you, with children at your knees.” 

“Shall I not labour for the poor and the little 
ones, dear brother ? and through the pure calm of 
that holy life, blessed as I may be, shall I fail to 
pray for the sick and the sorrowful ?”’ 

“Pray,” he said, almost disdainfully, “ God 
made you to stand amongst them, to struggle with 
them; or why does your voice gladden my heart, 
be it ever so heavy ? why do your little hands drive 
pain away, if they but rest upon my head, and your 
very step make such music about the place ?” 

The girl looked startled. “I must not hear you 
speak so, Claude,’’ she said hurriedly; “ your wild 
words frighten me. Already I feel how weak I 
am. Shall I not rejoice to be safe from tempta- 
tion? Already I know how sad a place is the 
world. I had, alas, but to look in my dear 
mother’s face to learn that. Shall I not be thankful 
that mine will be a life of holiest peace and joy ?” 





“Talk no more of it Winie,” he said vehe- 
mently, “ Why did God make you such as you are, 
if a cold prison-house must close you round forever?” 

She did not answer, nor was she conscious how 
intently his eyes were fixed upon her. Clasping 
the cross about her neck, she seemed to give herself 
up to reverie, and a sudden silence fell apon them 
both. The girlhood of Winifred Mowbray would 
have passed under very different auspices had the 
date of my story been a century earlier. Children 
dedicated to God in childhood were then reared in 
some religious house, generally the convent they 
were fiually to enter, nor were they permitted, save 
for the last three months of their noviciate, to 
mingle unreservedly in the family circle, or to taste 
of those worldly pleasures which they had vowed to 
forego. In her case, however, devoted to a church 
which was no longer in the ascendant, and whose 
institutions had been so recently overthrown, her 
religious training was carried on perforce beneath 
her father’s roof, under the guidance, indeed, of a 
resident priest, but subject to the control of both 
her parents. Lady Mowbray, as may be imagined, 
was never thoroughly a proselyte to the church 
whose forms she had found it expedient to adopt ; 
yet, having learnt tolerance in a stern school, she 
did not strive to press upon her daughter her own 
inward convictions, and they had little effect upon 
her, save the salutary one of Softening her preju- 
dices against the creed of her country, and temper- 
ing that superstition which her education was apt 
to foster. Her acquaintance with the other sex 
had been limited almost exclusively to her father, 
the priest, and that child of her mother’s affections 
whom she regarded as a brother in all save the 
name, but her intercourse with him was much 
restricted, except in Sir Leonard's occasional 
absence from the hall. 

The girl did not thrive as she might have done 
under happier influences ; her mother’s habitual 
melancholy, her father’s sternness, which was not 
lessened of late years, and the ever-present shadow 
of her future life, oppressed her spirit though she 
scarcely knew it; and even in that glimmering light, 
there was a vague sadness on her fair face, which 
softened without impairing the lustre of its beauty. 

As the two sat gazing silently into the embers, 
Lady Mowbray entered the hall, and with her 
noiseless step reached the fireside without disturb- 
ing their reverie. 

“Of what have you been prating child, that you 
wear so grave a face?” she asked, laying her hand 
ia daughter’s shoulder. 

“I, mother,” answered Winnifred, starting 
slightly ; “ I—I was but thinking.” 

“ And of what, sweetheart ?” 

“Nay, dearest mother, ‘tis hard to unravel the 
tangled web of fancy, yet methinks I had travelled 
in thought far away, to that southern land of which 
you used to tell us so often, and was picturing to 
myself how different from mine own was your 
young life amongst the mountains and vineyards of 
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“Different indeed,” answered Lady Mowbray. 

“ Were there nuns and monks in the good city 
of Narbonne, dear mother? The walled convents, 
if such there were, must surely have looked some- 
what drear in such an atmosphere of gladness.”’ 

“ Nay, Winie—or if ever in my heedless youth 
it seemed so, I lived to envy their peace. 
horrid clamour, which oftimes rings through me 
even now, reached not to the calm cloisters; like 
many another mortal anguish, it passed them by.” 

Winifred turned towards the young man near 
her as if about to speak, but, meeting his eyes, her 
own fell before them in silence. 

“Tell us somewhat of your fatherland and 

mine,” he said hastily, as he arranged a cushioned 
settle for Lady Mowbray within the chimney, 
“?’twill recall my happiest day, when in stolen 
hours I crept to your knees to hear of sunny 
France.” 
“T should need no such office as this from you 
there,” she said playfully as she accepted the seat. 
“This very hour, when we gather shivering about 
the chimney corner, used my townsfolk to throng 
into the shady walks which wind amongst the dark 
streets of Narbonne, and hear the sounds of bird 
and leaf into the heart of the city. Well do I 
mind me of one, “ 7allée des sonpirs,” it was called, 
above which the giant tower of the Bishop’s palace 
reared itself; it was rightly named, alas, for from 
under its spreading boughs I first heard that awful 
bell which was the death-knell of almost all I 
loved.” 

Winifred saw that it was one of those scasons of 
depression when the memory of that scene of 
horror to which she alluded oppressed her mother 
with painful vividness, and she hastily turned the 
conversation. 

“Ts it a fanev of mine ?” she asked, “ or did 
you tell me once that the great tower which 
overlooks the “ al/de des sonpirs’ is of an orange 
hue ?” 

“ By daylight it is, my child, looking by the 
white pinnacles of the cathedral, as if the golden 
haze of a dying sunset hung about it. Only when 
the moon steps forth, and the fair spires glitter 
like a fretwork of silver against the sky, does the 
tower seem to pale in her light, and to don a milk- 
white robe.” 

‘And the mountains, mother, did you not love 
them? It must surely be from you, that I, an 


English maiden, take my strange longing for some- | 


thing grander than the wooded hills of Gaisham.” 
«Did I, Winie ? It were folly now to say how 
I loved them—how I watched them looming 
purple through the mists, and gloried when the 
dark storm-clouds from fiery Spain rode above 
their summits. Oh “twas rare to hear the angry 
echoes of the thunder tossed like a brazen ball 
from peak to peak, and to see the bare rocks flash 
out into the night and fade again, as the lightning 
rent the sky in gashes of fire. And the summer 
days, my childrev. Oh the melting glory of that 


radiant air, with its hum of life, like the sound of 


That | 
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a far-off melody, and its odour from a thonsand 


flowers and a thousand vines !” 


The girl’s eyes flashed, and her curved nostri] 
dilated, as she drank in the words, and an old 
saying that the blood of the Spanish mountaineers 
had once mingled with that of her people, recurred 
to Lady Mowbray as she caught the glance. 

“T have heard you speak little of the cathedral,” 
said the young mau, after a minute or two's silence, 
“and yet I have read that it is of a most delicate 
beauty within, and doubtless you know it well.” 

“Yes, Claude ; your father first took me there, 
for it was forbidden ground to us of the colder, and, 
mayhap, purer faith, "who were, alas, as ignorantly 
prejudiced as our neighbours. After our parting [ 
often went there in secret, as mnch allured by its 
own beauty, as by the charm of that which it 
recalled.” 

“Tell us something of it, mother” said Wini. 
fred ; “call up its image as you so well know how, 
with the yellow southern sunlight streaming upon 
its altars.” 

“Nay, there you outrun the trath, child; for the 
windows are so deeply tinted that the sunshine is 
transfigured into a twilight of woven hues. So 
lofty is the fretted roof that it looks more like the 
soft fleeciness of an English sky, than the work of 
man’s hands, and so delicately slender the -pillars, 
that one might really fancy it floated above them. 
But you will tire of all this, my children ; I could 
talk all night, and still find something to tell of the 
altars of white marble, and carven spanish wood— 
of the stately bishops who lie along the dim aisle, 
and of the fair chapel of our Ladye, with the roof 
of blue and silver. I was an apt scholar, and learnt 
all its glories by heart.” 

“ Prithee, go on,”’ said Claude; “ you know, dear 
Lady, it was ever our favourite pastime to hear you 
tell of the days of your youth.” He paused, and 
looked up; the clatter of horse’s hoofs, and the 
yelling of dogs in the quadrangle, told of Sir 
Leonard’s return, and Lady Mowbray hurried her 
daughter from the hall by one door as he entered it 
by another. She dreaded the harsh reproof she 
had sometimes received, for countenancing the 
familiar intercourse of Clande and Wiwifred; and 
saw on this occasion that her husband had a 
stranger with him, which would render her daugh- 
ter’s presence undesirable. Winifred, perhaps, had 
not noticed this; or her backward glance may have 
been one of natural curiosity—for a visitor was 4 
great rarity at Gaisham Hall. She had barely time 
to see that the stranger’s stature was tall, aud his 
attire rich though sombre; his exclamation of 
startled admiration as he caught sight of her retiring 
figure, escaped her ear. 





CHAPTER IIL. 


Lavy Mowsray and her daughter on leaving the 
hall repaired to the dressing closet, or wardrobe, 
it was then called, of the former, at the t 











of which Claude lingered, not venturing to close it | 
without permission, though in Sir Leonard’s absence | 
from home he had spent many a happy hour there, | 
seated at Lady Mowbray’s feet, as she plied the | 
needle at her embroidery frame, or poring with | 
Winifred over the illuminated missals, and old 
yolumes of monkish lore, with which the house was | 
well supplied. 

Now, however, she shook her head as she met | 
his longing glance, and with a sigh he turned up the | 
turret staircase to the little chamber he called his 
own, much changed of late years, inasmuch as it 
was strewn with books and writing implements, 
with dried specimens of rare herbs collected from 
the adjacent country, and with the various apparatus 
used by the chemists of that day in their scientific 
experiments. 

Meanwhile, Lady Mowbray, returning to do the 
honours of the house to her husband’s guest, was 
not a little surprised at the tenor of the conversa- 
tion which her entrance did not for a minute or two 
interrupt, so engrossed were the speakers in their 
discussion. 

“New insults are daily heaped upon us by this 
heretic and her minions, “said the stranger, 
angrily ;” and if not in the cause of our Church, at 
least for her sake who languishes in captivity, it 
behoves us to make some effort.’’ 

“Think you that we are sure of the support of 
France” ? asked Sir Leonard. 

“Sure? aye—such pledges I have here,” and he 
strack the bosom of his embroidered riding-dress, 
—such sureties as must silence every doubt. 
Know you the Guises right royal signature, or the 
delicate Italian hand of Mendoza, the crafty ambas- 
sador of Spain?” 

“Ha! have you suck names to back your cause ! 
now, by my life, I swear’—and he paused in what 
threatened to be an outbreak of his characteristic 
violence, on perceiving that his wife had entered 
the hall. 

“Ab Madam, you here,” he said, “doubtless to 
bid welcome to my trusty friend Sir John Bolton” ; 
then, scarcely giving her time to return the saluta- 
tion of his guest, he added aside, “tell Winifred 
that I desire her presence to-night, and see that her 
attire be filing the daughter of my house.” 

He motioned her away, and, though words of 
surprise and even remonstrance rose to her lips, her 
habitual submission to his will overcame the im- 
pulse, and she left the hall without reply. 

“ Now God shield us my child,” she said, as she 
entered her room, “ for iny heart tells me that 
danger is at hand. Your father is in a strange 
mood to-night, talking of what were better left un- 
said, and, strangest of all, has bidden you to his 
presence, though a guest, one Sir John Bolton, 
i been much with him of late, is in the 

“Well, dear mother,” replied Winifred, rising 
from her seat with a slightly heightened colour, 

surely no harm can come of that. It was 





thought no sin of old for the consecrated maiden to 
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sit at her father’s board and mingle with his guests, 
before the holy veil shut out the world for ever. 


It cannot, therefore, be deemed unbecoming now, 


when my childish ‘years are past, if you give me 
more of freedom than heretofore. Something of 


| deeper moment must have moved you thus—What 


is it?” 

“ Yes, Winie, you are right. The hated name 
of the cruel Duc de Guise, false as cruel, is on this 
stranger’s lips, and words which it were death to 


_ speak aloud beneath an English sky, lurk in his 


talk. That unhappy lady in whose cause so many 
have already perished, is again, I fear, casting her 
wiles around men’s hearts, and I tremble lest your 
father’s impetuous nature and attachment to her 
faith should lead him into the snare.” 

“And is it of the Scottish queen that you 
speak thus, dear mother? Methinks that women 
at least should be moved to pity by her desolate 
fate, and that to rescue one of such surpassing 
fairness, and such unexampled sorrows, were the 
noblest deed for which knight ever drew sword.” 

«Tush, child, you speak as a foolish and ro- 
mantic maiden,” answered Lady Mowbray ; but the 
tone belied the words, for the girl’s enthusiasm so 
well became her rich and youthful beauty that a 
natural aud pardonable pride in the mother’s heart, 
checked her rebuke. 

“Come, come,” she added, seeing Winifred 
about to ceply, “ your father will be angered if we 
delay; he charged me that your attire should be 
becoming a daughter of the Mowbrays, and unless 
my poor fingers have lost their ancient skill, I 
must reduce this wilderness of locks to seemlier 
order.” 

Winifred kissed her mother’s hands, as, in 
unloosing her hair, they strayed fondly over cheek 
and forehead ; and when the task was completed, 
when the rebellious curls were gathered at the 
back of the head, under a small blue coif, thickly 
sewn with pearls ; when the falling ruff, displaying 
the fair throat and scarcely matured bosom was 
adjusted, and the sleeves turned back so as to 
expose the little round arm as it tapered to the 
wrist, a looker-on might readily have excused the 
pride of the mother’s face. Nor had Lady Mow- 
bray any reason to blash for the effects of her 
seclusion, when Sir Leonard presented his daughter 
to their nobly-born guest. With the naiveté that 
resulted from it was mingled a natural charm of 
mien and manner which no external polish could 
have improved, and no disadvantages totally ob- 
scured; and the stranger, though a man of the 
world and a courtier, seemed struck by so rare a 
combination of childish simplicity and womanly 
grace. Lady Mowbray, indeed, was not easy at 
heart ; the words she had accidentally overheard, 
with others of strange import which had fallen 
from her husband during the evening, the sudden 
change in his policy with regard to his daughter, 
whom he had hitherto kept in so strict a seclusion, 


all conspired to make her restless and ve, 
and when Winifred had retired from the hall, and, 
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according to old custom, she had kissed and blessed 
her as she laid upon her pillow, she turned, 
as she had often done before, in sorrow or anxiety 
toward’s Claude’s chamber. He was leaning from 
the window as she entered, late as it was, his head 
buried in his hands, over which his long hair, damp 
with the misty autumnal air, fell heavily. As he 
raised it and hastily closed the casement, she saw 
that it was the face of one who himself needed 
comfort, and approached him even more tenderly 
than was her wont. 

“Qu’'as tu, mon mignon,’’ she said—for when 
alone they invariably spoke in what was the native 
language of both—‘ What is it makes those dear 
eyes so sad, as if the tears thou wert too proud to 
shed were gathered in thine heart ?” 

“ My more than mother,” said the young man, 
as he took one of her pale hands in his own, “ how 
can I confess to you, whose noble heart owns no 
such taint, the selfishness of my sorrow? I dare 
not—you would despise me.” 

“Nay, Claude,” she said, with inexpressible 
sadness, “ ‘tis not for me, weak and erring as | 
am, to despise any. Yet I do not seek to learn 
your grief; the heart knoweth i's own bitterness, 
and a stranger intermeddleth not with its joy.” 

“Call yourself not a stranger-—to none of my 
blood ean you ever bear that name, much less to 
me whose lonely childhood and wayward youth, 
you have watched and guarded. To you if to any 
mortal, could I lay bare the secrets of my heart ; 


WINPRED MOWBRAY ; 








stranger’s visit, and of Sir Leonard’s sudden jp. 
fraction on Winifred’s long guarded seclusion. 
“You are right” he said, “in attaching dee 
import to such words ; and something I had already 
heard of another and more deeply laid scheme to 


_rescue Mary of Scotland from Elizabeth’s power, 


| The gentlemen of Cheshire, so runs the tale, are 





| thoughts, continued - 


but there is that in the nature of my grief which | 


closes my lips. Methinks the hand of destiny is 
in it, and that my tears and struggles are fruitless. 
And yet one effort | would make to forget this 
weary pain.” 

« And that?” said Lady Mowbray compassion- 
ately. 

“T would fain leave this land of my adoption, 
and in mine own country, amidst the researches 1 


love so well, bury the memory of all save you and | 
Think not this is a wild faney, | 


your affection. ' 
suddenly engendered by some passing whim. T have 
pondered it long, and only need your sanction ; for 
vou know dear Lady when I have sometime binted 
at my desires, that you have urged me to remain 
until Winifred’s destiny was consummated—and 
in truth my heart has played the traitor to my 
better wisdom, and joined your prayer.” 

“And what if that destiny never should be ac- 
complished ? what if there arise even now a cloud 
upon the horizon which threatens to change and 
darken our whole fate, and hers with ours ? 

“Ha, say you so,” exclaimed the young man 
starting from his seat, while a sudden and painful 
flush overspread his features; “let it arise, let it 
whelm all else in eternal darkness, so it avert her 
doom.” Then as if ashamed of his impetuosity, 


or desirious to conceal any farther emotion, he 
bent his head upon his hands, and so remained 
while Lady Mowbray, after reproving whai she 
called his carnal and rebellious spirit, communi- 
cated all she had gathered of the parport of the 


seeking to link together the Catholics of England 
in her cause, and the coast has already been 
mapped and sounded in expectation of foreign aid, 
So far the story tallys well with this noble’s visit ; 
but I see not, if it be so, how his mission can by 
possibility trench on domestic matters, or affect 
the fate of a maiden, destined to the veil.” 

“Neither do I, Claude,” answered the lady 
sadly. ‘I cannot fathom my husband’s mind ; yet 
1 am none the less certain that he harbours some 
design which affects her nearly, and I can only 
pray that God may overrule it for her good.”’ 

Her companion made uo reply, though again a 
flush of colour shone through the clear olive of his 
skin, and Lady Mowbray, if to divert his 
—* This Sir John Bolton dis- 
courses right well, and of most diverse matters; 
he is familiar with the court it seems, and told of 
mask and mystery, and of many a pleasant prank 
amongst the ladies of the palace. To our wonder- 
ment, he spoke of you too, and commended your 
“ Marvelies of Nature” not a little—so you see your 
voice has travelled farther than you wot of.” 

“And Winifred?” he asked, eagerly, “ with 
what aspect did she listen ?” 

“She seemed pleased that one so late her play- 
fellow should have earned such honour.” 

“ Nay, nay,” he interrupted impatiently, “ t'was 
not of that LT asked. The converse of a courtier 
must have fallen strangely on her ear—-was she 


as 


moved by it? Did she listen with a pleased and 


childish curiosity, or with more womanly in- 


| difference ? 


“Her cheek bore an unwonted colour,” an- 
swered the lady, “and her eye a deeper and more 
vivid hue than ordinary ; but there was a prudent 
reserve about her manner, with which I was well 
content.” Claude seemed to find much foed for 
thought in Lady Mowbray’s words, for except to 
entreat her blessing as they parted for the night, 
he did not speak again. 


CHAPTER IV. 


Lapy Mowsray’s anxiety was not diminished by 
the repetition of Sir John Bolton’s visits, nor by 
the arrival from several quarters, and under various 
pretences, of certain mysterious packages, which 
were deposited under Sir Leonard's superintend- 
ence in the rambling and half-darkened gallery, 
hitherto used as a lumber room, which ran be 
neath the oak rafters of the roof. 

Her husband, though with the restless air of 
one who is on the watch for tidi was more 


cheerful in manner than usual, and Winifred, 











pleased at the unwonted excitement, which, un- 
avowed as was its cause, relieved the monotony of 
her life, was in the highest spirits. Still Lady 
Mowbray, depressed, perhaps, by the sad experience 
of her troubled life, was unable to conquer her 
ss misgivings. 
ao in the seliog of Sir John Bolton's fourth | 
yisit to the hall, where he generally made his ap- 
rance about twilight, and quite unattended, Sir 
Leonard suddenly inquired for Claude, and hearing 
that he was as usual in his chamber, directed him 
to be called. 

“Tt will be well for the youth to hear from your 
lips, my lord,” he said, turning to his guest, “ the 
commendation with which you are pleased to ho- 
nour his performance. He was ever bookish in 
his tastes, and from his childhood has shown much 
promise. A word of encouragement to such an 
ove is often of deep weight and service. 

Lady Mowbray was equally astonished at her 
husband's inquiry for the young man, and at the 
unusual praises which accompanied it; for he rarely 
mentioned his name, and throughout his boyhood 
had treated every demonstration of his studious 
tastes with extreme contempt. Sir Leonard, too, 
had hinted more openly that evening, at some im- 
pending change affecting his daughter’s destiny, 
and though she had no opportunity of speaking 
with Winifred, her flushed and excited face showed 
that she “had put a similar interpretation on his 
words; she waited therefore with impatience for 
Claude’s appearance, hoping that something further 
would transpire to account for the inexplicable 
change in her husband’s manner. 

The young man himself was rather embarassed 
by the unusual cordiality of his reception, and by 
the stately encominms passed both upon his maiden 
work and upon his facility for writing in the two 
languages of France and England. From other 
lips such words would have been precious indeed ; 
for with the delicate and almost childish shame he 
felt at having sent out into the wild world the 
fond fancies of his brain, was mingled that exulting 
gladness which every young author knows. From 
the polished courtier, however, whose scholarly 
address threw him into confusion, and who, above 
all was seated so familiarly by Winifred’s side, as 
actually to dally with her pomander chain as he 
spoke, such commendation seemed almost an insult, 
and the blood rushed so hotly to his brow that he 
reproved himself for harbouring a temper thus 
changeful, and wondered what hidden cause had 
suddenly excited it. 





OR, QUBEN MARYS MAIDEN. 





“TI owe my poor acquirements, such as they 
are, to the Lady Mowbray’s care,” he said, in 
answer to some unwelcome compliment, striving 
the while not to see how earnestly Winifred’s eyes — 
were fixed upon him. 

“I had divined already, from the perfections of | 
her daughter, that she was a lady of rare accom- 
plishments,” said the cavalier, with a bow, to his 

Claude felt more irritated than ever, and 
he continued, “We must hope that a time is 
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coming when scholars of every degree will be 
drawn from their ignoble obscurity to adorn those 
higher ranks, which, without the fire of genius, are 
but wearisome and puerile, amidst all their 
grandeur.” 

“ Methinks her Majesty's court owns a goodly 
supply of scholars already,” answered Claude 
maliciously, ‘ and sets a sufficiently fair example 
to the rest of Europe.” 

“ Aye, but she levies a heavy tax upon them, I 
warrant you,” returned the other laughing. “ A 
Queen who loves a compliment as well as ours, all 
honour to ber name, should own charms so potent 
(the like of which I Aare seen ere now), that they 
irresistibly command the homage of every tongue, 
and melt the very lyre of the poet into unpremedi- 
tated music.” 

His eyes rested significantly upon Winifred’s 
beautiful face as he spoke, and to Claude's heated 
fancy it bore a smile of satisfaction and encourage- 
ment. ‘Too indignant to reply, he sat by in silence ; 
but while apparently indifferent, his attention was 
rivetted upon Winifred and the stranger. Gra- 
dually they withdrew from the general conversation, 
She became more animated, scemed pleading with 
him, and then, rising from her seat, drew him into 
one of the bay windows of the hall. Again she 
seemed to plead, elasping her little hands eagerly 
together, and at length, as if yielding to her 
entreaties, he drew from his bosom a small leathern 
ease, and placed it in them. Claude could endure 
it no longer; the hot and jealous blood of the 
south boiled in his veins, and he staggered rather 
than walked towards the entrance. “He would 
not look at her again; he would not listen for a 
tone of her voice; but he could not shut out the 
well-loved accents which floated to him as he 
crossed the hall. 

Oh, most ill-fated and beauteous being !” she 
cried enthusiastically, “what a glorious task it 
were to free thee from the toils.’’ 

“ Aye, fair lady,” answered her companion, “ it 
were indeed ;” then, lowering his voice to a more 
thrilling earnestness-——as Claude failed not to note 
—he added, “ Thou surely shoulds’t not doubt the 
might of woman’s beauty, since it moves even 
thee !" 

What could it mean, Claude asked himself, as 
he strode up and down his room. Would Sir 
Leonard really permit his child to be involved in 
the dark web of conspiracy ?—And was her heart 
so fickle that the passionate homage of a whole 
life-time was forgotten in the honied flattery of 
this stranger? Long since, in her high and holy 
destiny, he had seen an irrevocable barrier to his 
passion, and had felt that it was his fate to love as 
vainly us his father had done. Was he now to see 
her—his ideal of womanhood—the idol of his poet- 
heart—not enshrined, as he had once dreamt, in a 
pure, if cold and inaccessible solitude—not borne, 
as her mother had been, a weeping and unwilling 
bride to the altar, but won as soon as wooed ; 
flinging herself into the arms of another almost ere 
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they were opened to receive her? His disturbed 
fancies were put to flight by the unaccustomed 
sound of Sir Leonard’s step upon the stair, and 
before he had time to calm himself, or to wonder 
what might be the cause of such an unusual con- 
descension, he entered. 

“Her ladyship tells me you have a mind to 
travel, young man,” he began, with more gentle- 
ness than of old, though without the suavity he 
had assumed before his guest. ‘‘ Matters of mo- 
ment occupy me just now, and I might have over- 
looked your desire, siuce you are somewhat given 
to whims and phantasies, had it not tallied with 
my own designs. I need a messenger, and a trusty 
one, to the court of his Holiness at Avignon; its 
vicinity to your native city, your own desire to 
return there, and I must add the fame for piety 
and learning above your years which this gentle- 
man tells me you have won, all point you out asa 
fitting instrumeut. What say you, Sir? will you 
promise to do me faithful service ?” 

“Am Ito be entrusted with the exact nature 
of my mission?” faltered Claude. 

“ How now, Sir, would you pry, into the secrets 
of my house”? asked Sir Leonard, angrily; then, 
as if conscious that he was adopting an impolitic 
tone towards one whose aid was of importance, he 
added—* Yet your caution is natural, and, in truth, 
I had designed to confide in you more fully. Know, 
then, that I desire the advice of his Holiness 
touching my daughter—dedicated to the veil in 
childhood, as you know. A sphere of wider 
usefulness has of late been opened to her, in which, 
God willing, she may further the interests of the 
Church in this land. The mission with which I 
entrust you is to ascertain whether his Holiness, in 
consideration of most weighty advantages to the 
Church, will release me from the vow which” 

“Suffer me, Sir, I beseech you,” interposed 
Claude, “ before I hear farther, to inquire whether 
the cause in which you seek to embark one so 
frail, be not fraught with many and urgent dangers.” 

“Ha! do you apprehend me? Tush, silly boy 
—tis but as a waiting-maid to the prisoned Scottish 
Queen that I desire to place her. 





THE GETTING UP AND GETTING 


Tr measures proposed by the Government to 
limit the liability of shareholders in joint stock 
companies will increase the swarm of small 
schemes; for doing all kind of work. The bills 
are not objectionable on that account, but we fear 
that the Government wants the energy necessary 
to pass them. The principle of association for 
the accomplishment of large objects is good, and 


its abuse cannot diminish its intrinsic qualities. | 


Joint stock banks, for example, will almost 


necessarily supplant private banking with ad- 
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THE GETTING UP AND GETTING DOWN OF PUBLIC COMPANIES. 


from a long line, who, in troublous times, ever held 
fast by the religion of their fathers—her familiarity 
with the French tongue, which Mary of Scotland 
loves well—even the known bias of her lady mother 
towards the Reformed faith,—all, judiciously applied 
may serve as a blind to the one party, and 
recommendation to the other. Suffice it that my 
daughter is far from adverse to the post, and that | 
have interest to secure it, if his Holiness” withhold 
not his consent.” 

At the risk of exciting your displeasure,” replied 
Claude, who trembled with contending emotions, 
“T must repeat that a dark and fearful.risk will 
attend her path. I cannot doubt that this move. 
ment conceals deeper designs, and I cannot forget, 
what you, my lord, will do well to remember, that 
neither high nor low, fair nor foul, escape the 
vengeance of Elizabeth; and that the land is 
already deluged with the blood of those who have 
sought to rescue her unhappy rival.” 

“ Now, by our Lady!” ejaculated Sir Leonard, 
starting from his chair, ‘‘ you are liked to drive me 
crazed, with your faint-hearted scruples. Think 
you I would put her head in jeopardy to gain the 
crown of Scotland? or that I would trust King 
Harry's daughter with the life of a lame bitch that 
had chanced to cross her pleasure? Why, man, 
she would hang any woman who was sufficiently fair 
and comely! No, no, what does not meet the eye, 
consists well, nevertheless, with my daughter's 
safety ; and, is already known to his Holiness, If 
she prove useful hereafter, *twill be but to commu 
nicate with us, through a medium which I promise 
you will be secure enough.” 

Undaunted by his violence Claude again urged 
the same plea, and their converse lasted late into 





Her descent | 





the night; but when, at length, they parted, his 
fears were half conquered, and he promised, with a 
beating heart, to undertake Sir Leonard’s difficult 
and delicate mission. 

Varied and contradictory were his feelings; but 
beneath them all there lurked a secret joy that she 
would at last be released from the vow which bound 

her, and that his hand would be instrumental in 
the deed. 


DOWN OF PUBLIC COMPANIES. 


vantage to the community—some old firms are 8° 
strong that they may survive for genreations— 
but we never hear of new private banks. Le 
surance companies occupy another department that 
requires the association of many individuals. Rail- 
; ways could not have been constructed by two oF 
| three capitalists, and they would not have bees 
| made except by the association of a large 
_of shareholders; who generally made a mess of 
: them. Joint-stockism has been successfully 
to many other branches of business. One grea 
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makes candles, and another manufactures 
with advantage to the consumers, and to 
themselves. Since the restoration of peace, a new 
erop of companies has appeared, like blades of 
or of many of them it might be said, with 
more propriety, like the locusts that eat the grass. 
One company proposes to bleach people's linen— 
another to produce good milk—and, half-a-dozen 
each, to bake, to brew, and to distill. One half 
of the omnibus proprietors of London, some’ time 
ago, formed themselves, and all who could be 
ded to adhere to them, into a company for 
conducting and horsing omnibuses. They were to 
supply superior vehicles, which have not yet come 
from the coach builders, being like Sir James 
Graham’s gun-boats, difficult to build. These 
gentlemen may have sincerely desired, out of mere 
generosity, to give away part of their profits, yet 
we do not consider the surmise a probable one. 
Looking to the frailties of our common nature, in 
which omnibus proprietors participate, we expect 
that they sold their plant, skill, and “times,” on 
very handsome terms to themselves, and their 
friends. They will suffer nothing from the price 
being a little too high, but the friends—as to them, 
they will know more of the matter after having 
received ten or twelve dividends. ‘The scheme 
may be very remunerative, but the sellers can 
scarcely lose. 

Money is lost in attempting to establish public 
companies—a pitiable amount, and the failures are 
paid for by the successful concerns. A large part 
of the loss falls upon tradesmen, who take com- 
pensation by heavy charges on the supplies for 
companies that do pay. ‘The “getting up” of 
these schemes is a mystery not very intelligible to 
the multitude ; who buy shares. A London friend 
of ours recently wanted, and probably still wants, 
a salary of six hundred pounds per annum, to be 
paid quarterly. We have many friends who ex- 
perience the same want. He believed that one 
advertisement in the Zimes supplied the very 
article. A secretary was wanted for a new com- 
pany, at a minimum salary of £600. ‘The max- 
imum would depend upon the profits, and they 
were incomprehensible. The purposes of the com- 
pany were not stated, and, although it is desirable 
that a secretary should be more or less initiated 
into the kind of business on which he proposes to 
correspond, and do many other things besides, yet 
our acquaintance determined to dash in the dark at 
the duties bringing £600 annually. After some 
correspondence, he was informed that £1,000 
would be allowed for each preseutible director 
whom he could catch. The sum appeared inordi- 
hate, but as £2,000 were to be paid for a good 
chairman, half the money was not too much for a fair 

rector, He prosecuted the adventure up to the 
pitch of a personal interview, conceded reluctantly, 
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being ia nudibus, was literally in jail. In the 
absence of cash, its substitute, although often a 
very bad substitute, a bill, at three months, was 
suggested to the applicant. Fortunately, he was 
not altogether divested of prudence, and the place 
remained open—after he had left the projector in 
his unhappy lodgings. Castle-building, in these 
upper regions, may be a very useful occupation for 
men who are cramped in their movements here 
below. The force of imagination may, in some 
measure, counteract the force of circumstances in 
their minds; and a few successful undertakings 
could be named whose beginnings are traceable to 
nothing better than the Queen’s Bench. 

Fees to promoters form generally the grand in- 
citement to the manufacture of public companies. 
These items at the foundation of great schemes are 
met by many ingenious devices. Occasionally 
they come out bare and palpable, although that is 
a clumsy way of doing work, and apt to cause 
acrimony, disputes, and heart-burnings in future 
years. One company’s transactions, on a capital 
of forty thousand pounds, involved a payment of 
twenty-five per cent. to the promoter for his 
scheme. Even there the matter did not stop, but 
in the event of its capital being enlarged, upon a 
probable contingency, it was to be taxed further 
for his benefit. The scheme in itself was not 
novel. It was only the adaptation of a practice to 
a subject, which must have necessarily occurred. 
It had no patent and secured no exclusive right to 
anything whatever, except the payment of the 
money, and that was exclusive. The capability of 
any number of men, with money in their pockets, 
to be drawn into the business under this payment 
even in shares, is a remarkable instance of the 
small knowledge of the world requisite to get rid 
of money in a very genteel and large way. 

The value of a patent is frequently adduced as a 
reason for large fees to the promoters who have 
arranged with the inventor. The payment in 
cases of this description may be just. Something 
tangible is obtained in return, The new principle 
may be valuable and the inventor is well entitled 
to his reward. In those cases where he has re- 
ceived pecuniary assistance in elaborating his plans 
the persons who have found the means and shared 
his risk are entitled to share his remuneration, and 
that should be upon a large scale; for patents, like 
pamphlets, pay their expenses only in the propor- 
tion of one in ten or thereby. Even where the 
promoters have done no more than bring the 
schemer and the capitalists together, they may be 
entitled to some part of his price for renderi 
that valuable which, without them, was valueless. 
Payment in this class of projects is therefore fair. 


| Its amount depends upon the value of the exclusive 


right formed and transferred. An invention may 
be very suecessful and yet easily imitated without 


aad then the advertisers present address was found | absolutely infringing its terms, or it may be a very 


to be the Queen’s Bench. An advance of cap 


ital | remarkable invention, and yet have 
vas requisite from the successful candidate for the | value, because it has no reference to articles 
secretaryship of a company which, so far from common consumption. A curious example of 


little money 
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varied fates that attend inventors and inventions | 


may be given in a few sentences. Three years 
since, or thereby, gold crushing machines were 
proposed in this country. Some American plans 
were imported under special recommendations. 
Companies were formed to construct more than 
one description of machine. The mining interest 
was moved to its core by their achievements. 
Every man took his earth to the cunning alchymists, 
and many men’s sand was found to be transmutable 
into pure gold. We need not follow the move- 
ment into details, since the reference to the subject 
is sufficient to awaken irritating recollections in 
many minds, experienced in mines. ‘“ Practical 
geologists” gave paid opinions upon the yield of 
gald from ores thrown into their crucibles. Specu- 
lators in mines pressed fortunes, perfectly secure, 
upon the credulous public. Nothing more was 
required than adequate capital to purchase a few 
specimeus of Berdan’s, or some other person’s, ma- 
chines. For the rest, the proprietary had only to 
dig and grind in order to be rich. The honesty 
of servants was their greatest difficulty; and it 
was never quite surmounted; for when it was 
found that copper ore was only the debris in our 
west country mines, a mere offal, that might be 
sold for what it would bring, we are not astonished 
that mines required a character. Companies were 
formed to construct the machines, and also to issue 
icenses for their use. Large sums were given for 
he patent rights. Able descriptions, and very 


glowing, appeared in mechanical journals of their 


efliciency. El Dorado was to be everywhere, and 
therefore to be of particularly little consequence 
anywhere, Peel’s Act was pronounced to be a 
baffled abomination; and so far from the Bank 
being ever afterwards susceptible of a bullion 
famine, some anxiety was expressed regarding the 
manner in which all our gold could be used up. 
Generally it was agreed that still a good deal of 
work has to be done in the world before it can be 
considered in a habitable state. Some far-seeing 
people also thought that Berdan’s machines would 
increase the population rapidly, since they would 
completely knock prudential motives on the head, 
or grind them to powder. A few men who love 
to speculate, yet fearing the influence of filthy 
lucre always h:ve a moral object in their opera- 
tious, reconciled a few shares in the machines or 
the mines to conscience, by the hope that they 
would diminish licentiousness and vice. The 
whole affair, so far as we know, turned out to be 





a very good antidote to the evils of wealth in the | 


case of the buyers; whom the sellers, as they 
slipped over again to Yankee-land, believed that 
they found very green, and they certainly left them 
sufficiently done brown. 

At the period when these machines were in 
fashion, an Englishman, who had been in the States, 
and had there devisedanimprovement upon children’s 
coaches, returned to this country, and patented his 
plan. The object to be served was infantile—it 
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gone into fits if anybody had proposed a joint-stoc, 
company to purchase a patent for the productiog 
of baby’s chaises. Even in these sanguine times 
the proposal must have been scouted; and the 
inventor felt that. He, therefore, managed ty 
bring the scheme before the notice of mothers and 
nurses without the intervention of the Registrar of 
Joint-Stock Companies; and in four years the 
perambulating interest has become great, and been 
the subject of more and good patents, until we 
expect soon to see perambulators in the streets, 
which the nurse may fold up in a moment and put 
into her reticule; and in crowded streets they wil] 
be convenient. The expenditure on perambulators 
in London alone, within four years, has probably 
been a quarter ofa million sterling, The expendi- 
ture in the provinces and “colonial or foreign” 
parts is only beginning to tell upon the business, 
and the original inventor is said to have cleared 
thirty thousand pounds by the idea,—which rumour 
is, we hope, correct to a penny; while other 
inventors have not lost by their exertions in the 
trade. We introduced the gold crushing machines 
and the perambulatory patent, only to show the 
risk of dealing in patent rights, and the reasonable. 
ness of allowing very handsome remuneration to 
those who have caught and perfected.a good thing, 
since so many that are caught turn out to be perfect 
Tartars. 

We remember the formation of one of these 
companies for a mechanical purpose. The Patent 
was an importation from America, which was 
subjected to native improvement by a_ bustling 
person, who had engaged in many descriptions of 
work in his lifetime. He purchased for an old 
song, or a nominal value, and after associating 
another adventurous person, possessed of some 
capital, in his venture, he submitted the proposal 
for a Joint-Stock Company to work the machines. 
To this company they sold their right for £25,000, 
payable in shares, and secured appointments of very 
little value indeed for one or two friends. They 
firmly believed in the worth of their own commodity, 
and they acted in the most honourable manner to 
the public. When their plans got into practice 
it was found that they roughed out everything but 
finished nothing. ‘The difficulty was partially 
surmounted, but in accomplishing that object the 
requisite tools were found to cost more than the 
value of the work. ‘This is the result of many 
excellent schemes, practicable in one sense, and 
impracticable in another and more important 
meaning. The shareholders entered upon the 
business with the assurance that they would receive 
20 to 40 or even 50 per cent. returns, if they 
pleased. The profits were to be anything they 
might select. Prices were to be at their own 
disposal. The prospects should have drawn 
the capital of the Exchange in supplication to be 
expended—and no doubt would have done 80, if 
they had been believed ; but they did induce many 
persons of small means to invest their savings 2 


was not even puerile, and Capel Court would have | the great mechanical invention and the result bas 
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heen utter loss of the capital, and au additional 

gatlay in the mysterious process of winding up. 
The perils that beset the mechanical inventor and 

his supporters should ensure for him and them a 


‘eh return ; for in the particular department which — 


the last mentioned company expected to fill within 
the last twenty years in London quite two-hundred 
thousand pounds have been sunk for ever. 

The getting up of the great companies is effected 


often without promoter’s fees. If the scheme be | 
_ wages, and had no property whatever; but they 


declined five shillings for their promise to take 


a plausible and probable one, and a tew good 
uames patronise it, the promoters become directors, | 
and in that capacity set aside a large number of | 
shares for mutual distribution. If these shares | 
come out at a premium, and they can force them 
on the market without bringing them back to par, | 
they sell a large part of their superfluous stock, and | 
gain the differences. During the railway mania a 
line was proposed in Scotland, aud ove merchant | 
was requested to act as director. He complied | 
with the invitation, and had one thousand shares 
allotted to him. On second thoughts he decided | 
not to go into the scheme ; but here was his letter | 
of allotment and the demand for his deposit. The 
sum required was rather startling, but a competition 
existed for the shares, and he accepted six thou- 
sand guineas for his transference. He never paid 
a penny in the business, but he received the money. 
The bayer had to pay the deposit, and may be 
thankful that the line was never made, for some 
part of the deposit was returned, but the premium 
was necessarily gone. 

Parliament has provided certain rules to be pur- 
sued in the construction of joint-stock companies ; 
but they are more frequently evaded than honestly 
followed. A certain number of shares must be 
subscribed for before complete registration. A 
deed is produced with signatures for the magic 
aumber, and an official adds them up, and pro- 
nounces all right ; but nobody inquires into the 
character, or even the address, or the existence of 
ihe subscribers. The law should punish the frauds 
committed in registration; but, although they are 
very humerous yet we do not recollect that any 
an ever got into trouble on their account. We 
once drew the attention of a stockbroker to a 
“gnature for one thousand pounds to a deed which 
be had witnessed, and requested some information 
respecting the party who could not be found at the 

given—who never had been there—and 

vho had paid nothing. He replied, that he wit- 
uessed many signatures, and could give n@& in- 
formation. His attention was directed further to 
ihe fact that two signatures, placed immediately 
together, executed apparently on the same day, 
aud witnessed by him, were in the same hand- 
Writing, very slightly disguised. He admitted the 
‘pparent difficulty, but he could not account for it, 
ng, however, that such things were common. 
Au investigation into that deed brought out seventy 
“guatures either false or that might as well have 
false; although they were all witnessed by 

“ attorney’s clerk, who, when pressed on the sub- 





ject, admitted that the parties signed in a tavern, 
and some of them had half-a-crown for the job. 
The substantial shareholders ultimately paid the 


losses, which happily were limited, and the affair 


dropped. 

These proceedings are uot absolutely common, yet 
on a subsequent occasion, two individuals who were 
applied to for their signatures, as men of straw, to 
a rather important deed, sought our advice on the 
subject. They were in the receipt of small weekly 


and hold, and what was more important, pay for 


_ stock valued at tive hundred pounds, in a very 


promising concern. 

This device in the getting up of public compa- 
nies, might be neutralised by requiring some satis- 
factory certificate that the subscribers exist; are 
to be found at the addresses attached to their 
names ; have been householders for a given period, 
or supply some other means of forming an opinion, 
not of their credit, but of their very being, and 
also that the undertaking is not ostensibly and 
wholly ridiculous. 

The payment of a certain part of the capital is 
necessary to get upon the Stock Exchange, and 
for other purposes; but the difficulty is sur- 
mounted by paying in the money to the bankers— 
and immediately drawing it out again, and repay- 
ing the parties who have made the advances. This 
peculiarity in getting up might be met by requiring 
that the capital should be lodged at a responsible 
bankers for a month before the commencement of 
the agreeable business of chequeing. It might be 
cured by preventing directors from drawing cheques 
except for the absolute payments of the company. 
In other words, money lodged officially, in the 
name of the company, might be held to be its 
property, for which the directors would be ac- 
countable to the shareholders—without any inquiry 
as to the manner in which the money came. A 
clear arrangement of that nature would provide 
security against bubble payments, for no other end 
than their appearance in the banker’s book. We 
remember to have seen the cash book of one com- 
pany, before it had earned a sovereign, or had 
been paid a guinea—except as capital—and that 
was less than £10,000 at the time; but the tran- 
sactions on the cash book had apparently mounted 
up to very nearly four times that amount. 

The “getting up” of small companies is fre- 
quently spoiled by dead weight at the commence- 
ment. The promoters want influence and moaey. 
Somebody who has the last assists them under a 
condition favourable to a contract or a cousin. If 
a wealthy man risks a thousand pounds in a case 
of this nature, to him it may be a good investment, 
and to all others concerned a dead loss. His pro- 
fits in one direction exceed his losses in another, 
and yet he croaks over his sorrows like a sterling 
victim. . 

The radical folly of some schemes secures their 


ruin. ‘They could not pay under the — 
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ment, because the object is rotten. Once, in | 


recent years, the people of the north-east of Scot- 
land, generally a sagacious race, were smitten by 
the mania of money-lending to people at a distance 
of six or seven thousand miles, over whom they 
possessed no control, with whom they had no con- 
nexion. They formed Illinois Associations, Mis- 
sissipi Companies, Missouri Confederations, lowa 
Land Schemes, and we forget all the names of 
4hese concerns, in one pound shares, in which farm 


servants, male and female, invested their savings | 


—in nearly all cases perpetually ; for either the 
laws of the United States were unfavourable to 
alien creditors, or the securities taken were not 
substantial; or something occured whereby the 
principal was lost, and the interest was lost; and 
patience was lost, as prudence had been long before. 
The object was vicious, but not more so than the 
results, which were in nearly every case, “ nothing 
and vexation.” 

A similar epidemic occurred in Edinburgh and 
Glasgow during the railway mania, with this differ- 
ence, that the money was spent at home. A num- 
ber of associations were formed to advance money 
upon scrip and share securities. They were 
devised to uphold the value of that kind of stock ; 
and they began to lend when it was in an excited 
and therefore an unsafe state. The securities were 
thus mortgaged for more than their value, and a 
confusion occurred that could scarcely be rivalled 
in Liverpool if cotton were suddenly to fall by 
twopence per lb. The companies began to collapse 
in less than twelvemonths from their appearance 
on the field; and in two years a fourth part of the 
shareliolders were ruined totally, while some of 
them are yet, we believe, engaged in winding up 
an endless thread, in many instances, which law- 
yers spin during the term of their professional ex- 
istence, and sometimes sell to their successors as 
part of their “ good will.” 

The lawyers are probably not blameable on this 
account, but the law is culpable; and this brings us 
to the getting down of public companies, the most 
difficult operation connected with them. The gold 
companies that came into existence immediately 
after the Australian and Californian discoveries, 
have probably caused the greatest loss of modern 
times in a single class. ‘Three millions is a very 
moderate estimate indeed of the moncy squandered 
in a joint-stock scramble for gold. ‘The credulity 
of the public in the first dawning of gold-digging 
was a delightful mine for speculation. Two ad- 
venturers, who could not have gained a footing out 
of London, decided to meet the public taste. One 
of the partners had established a right to so many 
hundred acres of land somewhere in Australia. He 
bad never seen the land, and it is doubtful 
whether any other civilised man ever had, except 
the surveyor, if it had been surveyed ; but for pre- 
sent the two gentlemen were conversant with the 
locality, which was exactly in the centre of the 
gold-mining districts. Its dust sparkled in the 
sunbeams, when he shone, and each successive 





shower turned up new riches, Australia hag 
| nothing to equal, or at least to surpass, this field of 
gold. Very strange it was that these two mey 
whose single object in life always appeared to be 
wealth, should have suddenly become anxious to 
divide their fortune with strangers ; but at the 
time men had not, or they would not take, leisure 
to examine motives. The land was sold a dead 
bargain, upon a report which apparently was 
signed by the Colonial Surveyor, although jg 
reality by a person who claimed the same name. A 
| long price in cash and shares was paid for the 
estate. The company was formed. The prospects 
were brilliant. Shares went freely into the 
market, and premiums were absolutely paid. 4 
staff was engaged, and the staff departed to search 
for the land. By some means it was defined, so 
far as a swamp is defineable. It abounded in 
kangaroos on the borders, and was inaccessible to ~ 
humanity towards the centre. Necessarily it was 
worthless, for nobody ever dreamed of gold in its 
locality, except the staff and their masters, or 
heard of sparkling sands around its sedgy levels, 
The other speculations of the staff were equally 
had, and they reported ruin. The company 
attempted to wind up, are attempting even yet, 
and are quite between the teeth of the lawyers; 
but the two adventurers divided five or six thon- 
sand pounds, and are contented. Not one golden 
company has yet escaped from the meshes of the 
Winding-up Act and the Master in Chancery. 
Two years and a-half since a small company, 
with under fifty shareholders, resolved to wind-up. 
The resolution was extremely foolish—for a balance 
of their capital survived sufficient to pay their 
debts ; but the first contributors expected to com- 
pel some other persons to become contributaries; 
and thus they anticipated a dividend, although only 
a small one. ‘Two years have passed since the last 
vestige of the company’s property was sold, its 
rents discharged, its premises let to the highest 
bidder, all its accounts collected, and its books 
balanced. During that long period it has reposed 
in the arms of Sir W. Page Wood, who awakened 
at last to a sense of duty, and in April the share- 
holders were invited by circular to appear in his 
court, and state any objections they might have to 
pay fifty per cent. additional to the capital con- 
tributed by them formerly. Some of these hapless 
contributaries have left the country ; others have 
appealed to one court to clear them from another; 
a thfrd class have alienated their property ; and 
several may be dead. ‘Therefore, when the paying 
contributaries have delivered their fifty per cent. 
in the present year, Sir W. Page Wood will give 
the case a rest again; and two years hereafter 
balance remaining in credit and life may have 4 
supplemental cali for other fifty per cent. By these 
steps the case may be settled ere 1870, and the 
balances remain in court—for nobody will call for 
them—if any such thing as a balance repayable to 
contributaries be allowed ever to exist m 
' Kuglish Court of Chancery, 

















The most ridiculous case in recent years was 


} 


up in the same Court of Chancery last — 


month. Lord Curzon had, during the railway 
excitement, allowed his name to be used in the 
direction of a proposed company, whose line—if 
they had ever constructed a line—would have 


his neighbourhood. The plan was not car- | 


ried out, and the debts had to be apportioned. 
Lord Curzon had been once in the committee-room, 
and he was willing to contribute his share of the 
expenses incurred during his connexion with the 
company. The Master in Chancery in 1851 decided 
ip his favour, and held the offer to be fair. Since 
that period a different decision, in a parallel case, 
has been given; and now, five years after the last 
judgment, Lord Curzon is again called into court 
on the same question. ‘The debts must have been 
contracted by the company ten, or nearly ten years 

—for no new schemes were offered in 1847. 

The merits of the case are unknown to us, ex- 
cept so far as they appear from the law reports ; 
yet here is a company running its tenth year in 
a state of winding-up, and it is not yet wound-up 
—nor very near to the completion of the process ; 
and a defendant, who five years since, had a solemn 
decision of the Court in favour of his offer and 
opinion, now told that they have got new light— 
not on his case—but on the bearing and meaning 
of the law; for the facts stand now as they stood 
in 1851; and, in consequence of their former 
ignorance of their business, he must appear and 
fight his battle o’er again; while, for anything dis- 
cernible to the contrary, when another new light 
breaks into the commonly dark and dim portals of 
Chancery, he may be requested, a third time, to 
employ his solicitor and fee his barrister. 

These facts show the difficulty of getting down 
acompany, and the injustice of the system. A 
shareholder, once within the Court, can form no 
idea when he will ever get out agaiu. The 
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leisurely pace of the officials allows many persons, 
who should be contributaries, to escape; and the 
burden thus falls on the honest, and the hononrable, 
not only of their own, but of other persons’ losses. 
The limited liability bills do not provide an efficient 
and quick instrament for winding up; although 
the case presents, certainly, no greater difficulties 
than a bankrupt, or insolvent estate. The exist- 
ence of limited liability, wherever it is applied, will 
remove part of the evil—because it will limit 
contributions, A shareholder will know the worst 
possible position that he can occupy; and com- 
panies under that restriction will not obtain credit 
readily to large amounts, for those who deal with 
them must have always the fear of crossing 
the limit. 

These facts form no good reason for wasting the 
money of the shareholders and suspending liabili- 
ties over them for an indefinite period. The law 
might surely permit a ruined company to drop 
quietly out of sight at little cost. Two or three 
official accountants, backed with the advice and 
power of the sheriffs in Scotch counties, might ar- 
range the contributions for any company with a 
local business, in three to six months. A board 
of three or five gentlemen, two or three account- 
ants, and one or two barristers or stipendiary 
magistrates might be employed, to see that public 
companies were fairly got upand cheaply put 
down. The Registrar of Companies has an office 
merely for reference, and makes no examination 
into the character or status of the persons whose 
names appear in his registries, or whether the 
names be mythical or real. The law might pro- 
vide for the latter proof and without offence to any 
party, except the officials of Chancery, and even in 
the interest of all cthers, might regulate more 
wisely than at present, the beginning and the end 
of one half of the joint-stock companies, whose 
schemes dazzle often to deceive. 








POLITICAL 


THE TREATY OF PEACE. 


Tuz terms of the treaty of peace have been pub- 
lished, and they satisfy very few persons in this 
country. ‘The general feeling is that France feared 
that the progress of hostilities would be necessarily 
revolutions, and the Emperor does not want them. 
Oue revolution brought him to a high point on the 
wheel, and unlike his uncle he is satisfied in the 
meantime with a brilliant crown, worth, it is said, 
nearly one and a half millions sterling annually ; and 
therefore he wants peace to restrain demagogues 
and all the vulgarities. 


NARRATIVE. 
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Coburg thrives by peace. Its policy is the Buona- 
partism of matrimony, and its scions seek peace 
that they may marry more lands, more dowries, 

A general illumination of London was once pro- 
posed ; but the rejoiciugs will be confined to sundry 
fireworks in the parks of the metropolis; and the 
bill will be paid by the Government. 

Military reviews have occurred at Aldershott 
and other places where a considerable number of 


_ soldiers are congregated ; but among military circles 


the peace is not popular; and that probably arises 
less from its own character than from its formation 


These opinions were perfectly acceptable to our | in auy character. 


own court, whose Germanic connections laboured 
for a peace upon any terins. 


The Militia officers fear that their services may 


The House of | be no longer requisite, after many of them have 
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parted with their business and pacific manner of 
life to defend the country. The officers and sol- 
diers of the line felt themselves to be in good con- 
dition, and they wanted honour. ‘The naval service 
have accomplished little; and they expected an 
opportunity of showing the capabilities of the new 
gun-boats, which swarm in the Solent. The peace 
disappoints them. They had a poor substitute for 
their Baltic work in a review, on the 23rd of April, 


of 240 vessels of war, carrying 3,000 guns, manned | 


by over 30,000 men, who were all engaged to go 
to the Baltic; but cannot get there; because 
Hungary might some day rise in wrath, Italy 
assert its independence, and Poland reclaim its 
place among the nations. 

Commercial men favour the treaty in the hope 
of obtaining cheap money-—although that is not 
likely to be realised ; and premiums on the shares 
of new schemes, which will ruin numbers of credu- 
lous investors. 

Russia has unquestionably suffered great losses 
in the war—greater certainly than those of all the 
Allies in men, immense in fortifications, material, 
and ships, and decisive, for a time in European 
prestige—although the fall of Kars breaks the 
Russian fall in Asia. 

The treaty is unpopular in this country. The 
Common Council of London on the 24th, declined 
to rejoice on the subject. The fireworks proposed 
by the Government in the three capitals do not 
even elicit gratitude from the Commons—who, 
like other people, might gladly seize any pretext 
for a general holiday. The irregularities to which 
the Peers and Commons were subjected in attempt- 
ing to reach the fleet and witness the naval review 
on the 23rd, soured their tempers—not over amia- 
ble towards the Ministry before—and supplied the 
Legislature with practical illustrations of Balaklava, 
and the “ingenuity and promptitude” wherewith 
business may have been conducted on the plateau 
before Sebastopol. 


MINISTERIAL DEFEATS. 


The defeats of the Ministry have been numerous. 
The principal are on Lord John Russell’s educa- 
tional resolutions, where the majority against them 
in the Commons was overwhelming—chiefly against 
a resolution which pre-shadowed a compulsory sys- 


| the temptation. 








tem, but which was never put, for the House re- | 
‘ceedings be public, the system will assuredly 


jected the preliminary, and saved themselves fur- 
ther trouble with its supporters. The Educational 


Commissioners fall into an error not generally ob- | 


served. They fix an average of years at which 
they say all children should be at school—although 
no average can be formed on the subject. They 
deal with intellects as some joint-stock companies, 
formed for the preservation of planks, deal with 
timber. They imagine that each individual should 
be for the same fixed time under water—taking no 
account of the difference in application, in capabi- 
lities, and intentions. A lad who is designed for 





need not study navigation. The Commissioner, 
overlook these facts, and insist upon a number of 
years at school, as the fair average for yoy 
persons, boys and girls—the time altogether yp. 
necessary to acquire reading, writing, arithmetie 
the elements of geography, and general history— 
being all that a multitude of scholars acquire or 
retain. Education is bad and low in many dis. 
triets, and almost #i/ in many families; yet the 
facts need not be painted so black as to become 
fictions. 

The defeat of the Ministry by Mr. Spooner, on 
the Maynooth oill, was an ugly business—for jt 
occurred in a house of almost four hundred mem. 
bers, including pairs. The leaders of the two great 
divisions are disobliged by this gentleman’s success, 
and nobody more than the Karl of Derby, or Mr, 
Disraeli. The Maynooth bill, we apprehend, must 
co with the whole Ecclesiastical grants or property 
in Ireland; and Mr. Black, the member for Edin- 
burgh, put the case in its lowest form, and had 
therefore almost the lowest possible number of 
supporters, when he attempted to throw Maynooth 
and the small Presbyterian grant in Ireland to- 
It is difficult to say how he was. led into 
If he had moved a committe, to 
examine into the whole system of endowments and 
grants for ecclesiastical purposes in Ireland, he 
would have commanded a more respectable min- 
ority; and would have been doing that of which 
he has been talking all his life—promoting volun- 
tarvism instead of assailing a sect. The manner 
of slipping over this bill to repeal the last bill is not 
clear vet to the uninitiated—so near are we upon 
a dissolution ; but it will be done. 

A Church Discipline Act supplied a defeat in 
the Peers; and in this case the English bishops 
were arrayed against, and their Irish brethren for 
the bill. All agree that something should be done, 
but the majority ceeide that the Government mea 
sure is not that something. 

Ministers resisted-—for they have fallen into the 
habit of resisting—a resolution moved by Viscount 
Goderich, in favour of public examinations of can- 
didates for appointments in the civil service. 
Private examinations, like those of the India House, 
will become only the means of bestowing patronage 
on the examiners. Even if they be honest as steel 
the publie will suspect them; and unless the pro- 


cether. 


fail in producing all those good results anticipated 
from its adoption. s 
Rumours circulate in some quarters of a Minis 
terial resignation to prove the folly of those who 
originated them. A Ministry never resigns ¥ 
six months salary can be secured by a ripe dissola- 
tion. Other persons say that an infusion 
Peelism is to be made with the hope of strengthen 
ing Palmerstonianism; but all substances are not 
adhesive, and the additions would only weaken 
mass. Viscount Palmerston should have move 


some occupations will not require to learn land | forward and onward, but like other statesmen @ 
surveying. Another, who has no taste for the sea, | oflice he prefers to be dragged rather than to drag. 
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POLITICAL NARRATIVE. 


The public complain of admirals without energy 
snd generals without enthusiasm, but the epidemi- 
eal dullness has also reached the higher political 
The times need statesmen, and we are 


privileged to have the services of clever punsters. 
INDIA. 


Indian business has occupied the evenings of the 
Peers more than is usual in either House ; and the 
ais of Clanricarde, as brother-in-law of the 
ent Governor-General, has become suddenly 
uainted with the state of Hindostan. He is 
warmly supported by the Earl of Albemarle, who 
has read the Madras torture committee report, and 
js scandalised at the result, which amounts to the 
fact that the native collectors and police can only 
be trusted under the eye of Europeans; and in 
the interest of the cultivators and operatives of the 
Bast we must increase the number of Europeans 
in the service until they amount to a little army. 
The introduction of European planters, to whom 
land might be let on long leases, and who might 
form estates, reside upon thei, and sublet, under 
proper regulations, might prove to be a still more 
effective reform. 

The empire of British India is probably without 
precedent in the history of the world, for the mag- 
nitude of the interests involved, the rapidity of its 
growth, and the apparent solidity of the structure. 
For some past years, the British people have ex- 
pressed, and have felt anxiety for, the prosperity 
of India, in some respects more commensurate to 
their responsibilities than the apathy of the last 
generation on this subject. The reasons for this 
change are evident, and will continue to operate, 
we believe, for the mutual good of all the parties 
in this singular connexion. The Torture Commis- 
sion in the Presidency of Madras, supplies evidence 
of the benefit gained by the “ individual” natives 
from British guidance and rule. Some of our 
home-journals have referred to the torture cases as 
novel cruelties, whereas they are the fag-ends and 
fragments of former atrocities. In all districts 
they are fewer in number and lighter in character 
than in former times. In all, they are committed 
without the knowledge of British magistrates, and 
their commission is a crime, punished in some col- 
lectorates lightly and in others severely. T hey 
secur, apparently, for three distinct purposes—first, 
© compel the payment of arrears of rent ; second, 
to obtain bribes or perquisites ; and third, to extort 
confessions of alleged or real offences. The prac- 
tice of torture under any circumstances was denied 
by the authorities of the Indian House in Parlia- 
ment, with language extremely impolitic and rash. 
If these gentlemen believed all that they said, yet, 
with the limited knowledge that they could have 
acquired, their bold words were unjustifiable. ‘The 
administration of Indian details is left to natives, 
The number of British officials is not sufficient to 

™ & proper supervision on their part of the 
for in their localities. One British official 

each district containing ten thousand inhabitants, 
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would require, for one hundred and fifty millions 
of people, a civil service fifteen thousand strong. 
Even in this country a single revenue officer could 
not attend to the business of ten thousand persons, 
especially if, as in Madras, that business involved 
the practice of agent, steward, and bailiff. The 
salaries of even fifteen thousand British collectors, 
at £200 per annum each, would amount to three 
millions sterling annually; and as the rent of land 
is very light, not more often than a rupee, or two 
shillings, per acre, the collection would consume in 
some districts a large portion of the proceeds, and 
form in all a heavy per centage on the general 
result. We are not certain that this expensive 
reform would aot pay. It may be presumed that 
the returns are not fairly and fully made by collec- 
tors of dishonest habits. Adequate evidence is 
supplied, if any were wanted, that these collectors 
favour their friends without the slightest obstacle. 
Human nature is not better in the Presidency of 
Madras than in any other part of the world, and 
probably worse, from the absence of many control- 
ling influences, than at home; but here we find 
pailiffs on gentlemen's estates able to crush an 
enemy of small means, or to help a friend; and 
the bailiffs on the great estate of the East India 
Company are not likely to be less powerful, or 
more scrupulous. The employment of a sufficiently 
numerous staff of British officialsk—and of natives 
educated, if possible, in this country, so soon as 
they can be obtained—paid a proper remuneration, 
and retiring allowances, might increase the revenue, 
and yet protect the tenant from oppression, and 
illegal torture. A large part of the Anglo-Indian 
press insists upon the employment of native officials 
and the suppression of torture with the same 
breath. The report of the Madras commissioners 
indicates the impossibility—hopeless and utter, at 
present, we fear, of attaining both objects— 
although they are both very good; for either the 
number of British officials must be greatly increased, 
or we must live patiently for a time under the con- 
viction that much injustice, oppression, robbery, 
and even torture, occur by our authority, and in 
our name; but the torture is doubtless improving 
in character, the robberies are fewer than in 
former periods, the oppressions are lighter in their 
nature than in previous times, and injustice is 
covered with a cowl, and lives in darkness, like a 
hypocrite, instead of its former barefaced life as a 
domestic institution, recognised by the supreme 
authority of the State—which appears to have 
been the case in Oude, to the date of its annexa- 
tion; and was evidently the practice of many 
native States until the formation of the Anglo 
Indian Empire in the last century. 

The Madras commission of inquiry into the 
allegations of torture have shown that it is prac- 
tised—first, illegally, for a legal purpose, to obtain 
payment of debts to the revenue, consisting of rents; 
second, illegally, for the illegal object of obtaining 
bribes; third, as illegally, for a legal purpose—to 

evidence. 


procure 
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Rents must be recovered, and a new system of | It is thought that much of this may be obviated by 
land tenure, with leases, aud the hypothec of land- | the change which has taken place in all the Con. 
owners in this country, should afford ample security | tinental money markets, and from the improved 


for payment. 


The tortures practised have become | demand which must take place for our manufactures. 


lighter as British influence has penetrated into the | The course of Exchange also is proceeding still jn 


rural districts; but their existence, to any extent, 
in avy form, at any place within our dominions, is 
distressing. 

DOMESTIC. 

The splendid weather of the month, although 
low in temperature, has not changed materially the 
intentions of those who hold corn—and hold it 
hard. Prices have not been materially reduced, 
although the restoration of peace was also to be 
the restoration of cheapness. Another disappoint- 
ment has occurred in money, which continues both 
dear and scarce. The fatuity of preserving mone- 
tary laws entirely unsuited to the circumstances of 
the country will be exposed farther, by its conse- 
quences, before autumn. The reserve of notes in 
the Bank of England has fallen to a dangerous ebb, 
and, notwithstanding all our importations, the 
stock of bullion in the Bank of England and in the 
Scotch and Irish banks is now two and a fourth 
millions under the amount at the corresponding 
period of last year. 

A vast body of colliers in the West of Scotland 
have struck against a proposal of their employers 
to reduce wages by twenty per cent. The men 
earned formerly five shillings daily, and the pro- 
posed terms would reduce them to four shillings. 
They number from twenty to thirty thousand in- 
dividuals, and cases of intimidation—cases also of 
riot have occurred among them ; for it can scarcely 
be expected that this great reduction in the value 
of their labour can be accepted with patience by 
every man among great numbers. ‘The scandals 
consequent on these strikes might be avoided or 
greatly lessened by the formation of local Boards 
to arbitrate between employers and employed. 
The scheme has wrought well in some places, and a 
proposal has been made in Parliament to establish 
the system more generally. 

The payment of wages on an earlier day of each 
week than its last, and the reduction of labour’s 
week by the last half of Saturday, elicited one of 
the earlier “ May meetings” of London—if the 
act of April can be credited to May; and probably 
the largest of the series for 1856, as the cause 
deserves ; for the prosperity of all the other move- 
ments depends much upon its success. 

There has been a decidedly easier market for 
money for commercial purposes, and discounts for 
first class paper can be had at from 5} to 53 per 
cent., while the Bank of England has not yet re- 
duced its rate. | Business still remains in a 
transition state, such as would only be anticipated 
from a return of peace, and though no further 
failures have been announced, a great indisposition 
is shewn towards operating from a fear that the 
great fall in the value of every description of 
merchandise must eventually eutail difficulties 
which may, however, for the present be tided over. 


— 





' favour of England, and the only demand which js 


expected to rise for bullion is towards the East, 
The instalments of the Turkish loan has been paid 
without causing any pressure, though money has 
been on demand on the Stock Exchange to meet 
the balance of our own loan of eight millions. The 
Bank of France has received a large addition to its 
stock of specie, and it is calculated that some 
diminution will be made in its charge for discount. 
How far the Bank of England will follow the 
example at present appears doubtful, as not only 
are numerous projects afloat for companies to be 
formed under the new law of “ Limited Liability,” 
many of which will have to be discouraged, but 
also the likelihood of further loans for foreign 
countries. Meanwhile, though the Bank of Eng. 
land may restrict its accommedation in order to 
repress undue speculation, yet the amount of 
private unemployed capital is sufficiently great to 
give that elasticity to trade generally which a less 
stringent state of the money market is alone 
wanting to produce. 

The corn market remains in the same quiet state © 
without any important change in prices. The 
weather remains cold, which is considered not to 
be unfavourable for the growing crops, as by 
checking their growth now, they will be less 
liable to injury hereafter. It has also been ascer- 
tained that no great quantity of grain can come in 
to affect the market, which renders farmers and 
factors firm holders of wheat. 


THE CRIMEAN AND CHELSEA COMMISSIONERS. 


We received the following letter, unfortunately, 
too late for publication in our last number, The 
delay was accidental :— 

18, St. James Square, Londons, 
6th March. 

Str,—Having read the remarks in your mage 
zine for the present month, on the M’Neill 
Tulloch report, I beg to inform you, what the 
writer appears not to know, that Lord Raglan had 
unlimited power to expend millions of money, if he 
found it necessary, in procuring extra supplies of 
all descriptions for the troops placed under bis 
command. This authority must have been pée- 
fectly well known to all the Head-Quarter 
general and personal, and is alone sufficient 
deprive these officers of all excuse for their 
ignorant obstinacy, in not issuing the great coats, 
rugs, blankets, &c., in their possession. The 
value of the whole of these articles together would 
not exceed £100,000, whereas the Duke of New- 
castle had given authority to expend millions eve® 
if it became necessary, on extras to be 
from the surrounding countries. This fact come 
from the very best authority, that of @ 
officer, whom the Duke himself informed of it whea 
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the General returned from the Crimea, and was | 


ing with His Grace on the subject of the dis- 
asters of the army. Besides, when the General 
went back again to the Crimea, Lord Raglan in- 
timated to him that he had been made acquainted 
with the conversation between him and the Duke! 
The Home Government was informed, early in the 
summer of 1854, and again in 1855, that any 
quantity of cattle (fresh meat), fruit, vegetables, 
and other supplies, of the nature which may be 
called ertras, could be procured in abundance, in 
the countries around, or near, the Crimea. This 
information was sent by letter to the War-oflice in 
London. But there were no regulations in ex- 
istence against issuing lime-juice, rice, and other 
articles in store—which were not issued, however ; 
and this fact renders the plea of responsibility put 
forward for the non-issue of the warm clothing 
extremely lame, and more than suspicious to all 
experienced soldiers. 

T am, Sir, 
Your most obedient servant, 
A Sotpier, 





— 
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Our correspondent has good means of obtaining 
information on this subject, and is conversant with 
the facts stated by him; but in noticing the Cri- 
mean Commissioners’ Report, we confined our re- 
marks entirely to its contents. Lord Raglan had 
power to spend any necessary sum of money, we 
presume, so far as the Duke of Newcastle could 
empower him. But a Cabinet Minister has not 
power to vote the public money without consulting 
Pasliament. Still, money was not wanted, and no 
responsibility would have been incurred in drawing 
any sum that could have been required. Energy, 
ingenuity, and promptitude were wanted, and the 
Government could not honour the drafts for them. 
They supplied abundance of warm clothing; but 
the soldiers starved ; while the woollens sent by 
the nation rotted at Balaklava. 

The Chelsea Commission has got no farther than 
the horses yet; and the proceedings have been, as 
all expected, a series of attempts to discredit the 
report of the commissioners; met by Colonel 
Tulloch alone—for Sir John M’Neil declines to 
interfere in the business. 
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The Two Lights, By the Author of ‘ Strug- 
gles for Life.” 1 vol. p. 274. London: 
W. and G. Cash. 

Two young men meet in Bath. They were 

school-fellows, and they are friends. One is a 

lawyer's clerk, and the other is a bookseller’s 

shopman. The latter is poor, and has to sup- 
port his widowed mother; the former is com- 
paratively rich, and proposes a removal to 

London in search of information and pleasure. 

The lawyer is an infidel, partly helped thereto 

by the formality of a Church family and rector 

of the dry school. The bookseller is a be- 
liever, and obviously belongs to the Evangelical 
section of Churchmen. The conversations upon 
their different principles take the usual course 
that too often follows in the circumstances. 
The lawyer goes to London and sees life, and 
attains to a knowledge of evil without gaining 
any benefit thereby but the loss of friends and 
reputation, in addition to all that he had lost 
before. He is ultimately charged with embez- 
zling his employer's money, and is dismissed. 

His downward path is rapid then; that is to 

say, down in circumstances, but, ultimately, he 

is rescued from starvation by his old Bath 
acquaintance, who, by a curious chain of cir- 


_ €umstances, has taken his former friend’s place. 


He also sought employment in London, and 
was reduced to great straits before he found 
bis errand. Then it was as a City Mis- 


Sionary, at the request of a Mr. Gregory, 
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of Hackney, who is a business man, a 
Christian man, and an extremely punctual 
man. In his capacity of Scripture Reader 
the young men found a milliner in distress ; 
she was a clergyman’s daughter, but her father 
died poor, and she was compelled to sew for 
bread until her strength failed. The scripture 
reader narrated her case to the Hackney mer- 
chant who supplied the means necessary to her 
recovery, and upon its completion procured 
for her a situation as governess in a family of 
distinction. She continued to visit at Mr. 
Gregory’s, whose family are all exemplary. 
A lawyer dined there occasionally, and he 
married the governess. Before doing so, as 
was quite natural, he learned all her history ; 
and grateful to the Scripture Reader, he sent 
for him, offered him employment, and taught 
him legal business upon a very handsome 
salary. In this employment the student of 
law found out the discarded companion of his 
youth, and was the means of restoring him to 
society and to his right mind on other matters. 
This is the skeleton of a tale which is em- 
ployed only as a frame work for doctrine. 
The ¢wo lights referred to are the light of 
reason and of Scripture. They should not be 
represented as hostile, for they walk together. 
Some men misapprehend the Tight of conceit 
for that of reason, and thereby fall into a ditch 
full of errors, but that is a bad excuse to men 
of greater sanity who call these errors “ ra- 
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tional,” and speak of ‘perverted reason.” 
We do not like the dialogue system in argu- 
ments on topics of this description. The same 
writer being left to state both sides of a 
question must have great knowledge, and 
ower over his own mind to state both cor- 
rectly. On that account, and perhaps from 
prejudice, we do not appreciate this class of 
works so fully as they may deserve. The 
Author succeeds better in plain statements 
than in his dialogues; and the following pas- 
sage, although a rather long extract, contains 
very just, if not an entirely novel view of the 
subject. 













THE BIBLE. 





Whilst it is true that there are many treatises extant on 
science, philosophy, art and history, whose authors give no 
evidence that they knew of the existence of the Almighty 
God,—no evidence that they recognised the responsibility of 
created intelligence to its Divine Creator, and no evidence 
that they believed in the doctrines of immortality and resur- 
rection—doctrines which stamp man With ineffable dignity, 
and invest his character with awful interest—it is also true, 
that if all the books which relate to the Bible were com- 
mitted to the flames, the libraries of the world would be 
almost destroyed, and the literature of the world would be 
reduced to inconceivable poverty. Directly or indirectly, the 
overwhelming majority of books have to do with that book, 
whose writers claim Divine direction, and consequent infal- 
libility, in the doctrines they exhibit to the faith of man. 
Some of these books vindicate this supernatural claim, and, 
by strict adherence to the laws of evidence prove, to the 
entire satisfaction of multitudes, that “ floly en of God 
spake as they were moved by the Holy Ghost,” and that 
“ All scripture is given by inspiration of God, and is profit- 
able for doctrine, for reproof, for correction, for instruction 
in righteousness; that the man of God may be perfect, 
thoroughly furnished unto all good works.” Others take 
the negative, and by various processes dispute the validity of 
the claim, at the same time allowing the general excellence 
of personal character manifested by the writers, and the 
value and importance of much that they teach—a self-des- 
tructive argument, we may say in passing, and an entirely 
illogical conclusion ; for if the writers claim the guidance of 
Him “who cannot lie,” when they really had it not, they 
are chargeable with the infamy of imposters—a crime and 
disgrace which no external morality, or seemingly benevo- 
lence of disposition, can ever palliate; and that however 
valuable much that they teach may appear, it must be 
rejected as the “cunningly devised fables” of impudent 
hypocrites. They were cither influenced and commissioned by 
God to speak to the world, or they were not. If they were, 
their utterances are nothing less than the will of God, made 
known to men in human language, and therefore to be 
received with reverence and gratitude—reverence, for the 
Most High is the speaker through men; and gratitude, for 
the subject-matter of communication is supremely benificent. 
Bat if they were not, the quality of their communications— 
though scemingly benificent, only gives strength to the deter- 
mination to reject them with loathing, because they are not 
true. The excellence of the good news only tantalizes, when 
the astounding discovery is made that it is a clever impos- 
ture. There are other books, occupied with various parts 
of the Bible, such as its history chronology, doctrines, pre- 
cepts, and so forth. Myriads of books have been written 
upon some topic or thought suggested by it, and myriads 
more on the lives and character of persons who either 
derived the fire of their zeal for the honour of God and the 
interests of mea from its holy altar, or, prompted by malignity, 
persecuted by imprisonment, torture, and death the disciples 
of Him who forms the glory and the beauty of the Bible. 

These and similar facts, which might be multiplied greatly, 
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are worthy of deeper attention than has been generally paid 
to them. How comes it that friend and foe, essayest, his. 
torian, chonologist, critic, preacher, biographer, martyr, and 
persecutor, all combine in keeping the world’s eye upon this 
wonderful volume? Men will not let it die. At periods 
when many of its professed friends where quietly guing 
through the routine of a lifeless religion—periods when, of aj! 
others, it was most in danger of being forgotten—its deter. 
mined enemies have recalled attention to it. With that 
want of practical wisdom which always characterises such 
men when they touch refigious matters, they have become 
the unintentional rekindlers of Christian zeal for the pro- 
motion of its power and influence in the earth. One his. 
torical illustration of this fact will suffice. When French 
infidelity was threatening the destruction of Europe, denying 
revelation, immortality, and God, and breaking down with 
demoniac frenzy all the landmarks of virtue and morality, 
not only were several Missionary Societies, destined to send 
the truths of revelation to distant lands, beginning to take 
shape, bat the few and feeble elements of what is now one 
of the most magnificent institutions on the face of the earth 
were being gathered together by a handful of men under the 
influence of faith, and breathing the prayer of dependence 
on the God of the Bible—we refer of course, to the British 
and Foreign Bible Society. As the earth rolls round the 
sun, notwithstnnding the fact that many of its inhabitants 
“ Jove darkness rather than light,” so men go through life 
in a certain relation to the Bible, from which they find it 
impossible to disengage themselves, even though they reject 
its authority and hate its holy light. There it is, whether 
considered an obnoxious foe, a perpetual spy—haunting the 
person, and following the steps—whose presence is intoler. 
able, and whose absence is imposible; or loved as a true 
friend, cherished as a noble companion, and implicitley trusted 
as a celestial guide. There it is, whether the messenger of 
doom or the herald of deliverance. It is in the world, and 
out of the world it will not go, until the objects of its mis- 
sion be realized to the last jot and tittle. Is it the deep 
consciousness of this fact in the inner heart of humanity 
that causes so much attention to be fixed on the Bible? Is 
this the reason why sanctified eloquence dilates upon its 
principles, and the infidel orator vainly tries to impugn its 
authority? Is it because of this, that experience speaks 
gratefully of its hallowed consolations, while ignorance denies 
that such consolations, if ever they have been felt, are any 
evidence of its truth? Have we, in this, proof conclusive 
that the human soul, shrinking from the desolation of banish- 
ment from the light of its Fathers’ countenance, yearns for 
fellowship with Him.through means of Revelation ; and yet, 
finding that loyalty is a coudition of that fellowship, strangely 
frets that such a hard condition should have been imposed? 
The conclusion from this whole matter is just this :—The 
Bible is the arena of controversy, because it is the field of 
unerring truth. It sheds light upon the darkness it finds in 
the world; and the dwellers therein, instead of accepting its 
testimony, quarrel with its beams; just as a company of con- 
spirators, detected by the entrance of the officers of justice, 
try to escape by extinguishing the light. It is simply the 
old tragedy re-acted, of stoning the messengers rather than 
rendering an account of its produce to the owner of the 
vineyard. 

The Author is an earnest advocate of the 
personal reign on earth. The doctrine is not 
possible or probable to him but certain. He 
is sure that the preaching of the Gospel can 
never evangelise the world (page 199). He 
thinks that the majority of modern Christians 
turn away with a look of incredulity, when 
told that the Lord Jesus shall be literally 
King over the world (p. 218), which they do, 
because they believe that He is King over all 
things. He holds that the day of judgmen 


will extend over the Millenium, which 
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endure for 360,000 of years (p. 267), an old | 


idea which we have heard from the pulpit of 
a country village, a quarter of a century since. 
He insinuates that some difficulty would be 
encountered in placing all the human beings, 
who have lived on earth, upon the globe 
at one time (p. 266); but that is quite an 
error of arithmetic. At the commencement 
of the Millenium, he says, “‘ the Heaven 
will be opened and rendered visible directly 
over the Hill of Zion, and the City and 
Temple of Jerusalem” (p. 272), a remark 
which savours of diseased enthusiasm and bad 
science, since the Hill of Zion moves like 
any other hill, being a part of this terrestrial 
lobe. The volume contains much good coun- 
sel and many shrewd remarks, and fair criticism 
on some points, while others display the usual 
characteristics of those who diverge uncon- 
sciously in pursuit of an idea from reason and 
revelation. 


The Beauties of the Bible. By Witiiam 
Leask. 1 vol., p. 305. London: Part- 
ridge and Co. 

Tus volume is the second edition of a work 
by a writer on religious subjects, who is now 
wellknown. As the book was noticed, on its 
first appearance, we need only state that it 
contains ten lectures, on the structure, the 
poetry, the dreams, the biography, the mora- 
lity, the parables, the predictions, the miracles, 
the design, and the destiny of the Bible. The 
various topics are discussed in a very intel- 
ligent manner, adapted to persons who have 
not carefully studied the Scriptures, for the 
lectures were delivered originally for the 
benefit chiefly of that class who are rather 
careless of these disbelievers in the truths of 
the Bible; and it may be regarded as one of 
the many new books which young men should 
read and old men might put in their way. 


Paper, Pens and Ink. London: J. Nispet 
and Co. Sewed. p. 59. 


This pamphlet contains, we believe, the sub- 
stance of an address or lecture upon the 
history and nature of writing materials, and 
an inquiry into the questions ** how and when 
we began to write?” It is published in 
London, and evidently originates in Glasgow, 
where men give naturally a practical turn to 
their speculations. The Author reminds us 
that the Press would be utterly powerless 
without paper, pens, and ink. The manu- 
script record of thought must always precede 
the printed form ; and the manuscript libraries 
of ancient times preserced all that we know 
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of the world until within four centuries. The 
historical and scientific facts respecting the 
origin of paper and pens and ink, contained 
in the pamphlet are very interesting and novel, 
we presume, to many persons who use them. 
The questions as to how and when we began 
to write, are answered by claiming direct in- 
spiration to Moses for the art; but that is not 
proved, and the circumstances in our know- 
ledge oppose the supposition. The art comes 
from God, like all other arts, quite as directly 
as by inspiration in the usual meaning of 
the term; only all inspiration is perfect, 
and the characters use& by Moses, for we pre- 
sume that he wrote the Hebrew characters 
were imperfect. We have improved upon 
them very much, and we have not improved 
upon inspiration. ‘The author says that “‘ as 
Bezaleel and Aholibah acquired a knowledge 
of their several callings by inspiration, there 
can be no absurdity in holding that the art of 
writing was acquired through a like agency.”’ 
We do not say there is any absurdity in the 
matter, but Bezaleel and Aholibah were no 
more inspired than the multitude of the 
Israelites, of whom it is said, ‘‘ and in the 
hearts of all that are wise hearted I have put 
wisdom, that they may make all that I have 
commanded thee,” or “than the cunning man, 
the son of a woman of the daughters of Dan,” 
who was “ endued with understanding” to doa 
still greater work than was effected in the wil- 
derness; or than any of the Clyde engineers 
who construct those marine steam engines that 
have not yet been rivalled in the world, Ma- 
thew Henry in his commentary gives some 
countenance to the idea of special inspiration 
in these cases, because he supposes that the 
Israelites, being in bondage, were only brick- 
layers and masons, not conversant with working 
in the precious metals; but it would have been 
equally difficult under that supposition to sup- 
pose that the people could have produced 

fine twined linen, blue and purple and scarlet, 
and indeed those who were able to produce the 
priests’ garments are called ‘‘ all that are wise- 
hearted whom I have filled with the spirit of 
wisdom, while it would have been as necessary 
to provide tools by a miracle as the capacity 
and skill to use them. Mathew Henry and 
the early commentators laboured under more 
defective ideas .than men possess of these 
ancient times. We have reason to believe 
that the Hebrews passed many years of great 

prosperity, in Egypt, before the rise of that 

Pharoah who persecuted them, and again in 

the long interval between his death; and the 

appearance of the second Pharoah whose me- 

mory seems to have been execrated by the 

Egyptians for the calamities which he brought 

on his country. ‘The second persecution by 

this theory endured for over forty years. The 
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commentator falls back, however, on the sam 

round that all our faculties are given an 
upheld by God, and should be therefore used, 
like all our time, under a sense of that respon- 
sibility. 

This pamphlet is a good contribution to our 

knowledge of common things often little valued 
by reason of their abundance. 





The British Educator, Glasgow. Tuomas 
Murray Anp Son. No. I. 


Tuis serial, although employing an educational 
title, appears to have more general aims, and 
therefore more accurate views of education 
than many similar works, which might term 
themselves the Academie on the Scholastics 
more truly than the Educational. Names 
and titles, however, go far in the world, and it 
will probably be confounded with works of a 
technical description confined to the mysteries 
of teaching young ideas how to shoot. It isa 
literary magazine with strong practical symp- 
toms, and should make way in and out of its 
native city. 





The Canadian Naturalist and Geologist. 
No. l. 


Trius work is published in the city of Ottawa, 
the capital of the Ottawa district, on the river 
of that ilk. The Ottawa runs seven hundred 
miles to the St. Lawrence, and is a great river, 
famed in the timber trade. Ottawa, the city, 
viz., was till recently, known by the less 
poetical title of Bytown, which the citizens 
have changed wisely, as they claim for it the 
honour of becoming the metropolis of the Ca- 
nadas. The claim is supported by the very 
good reasons of centrality, salubrity, scenery, 
and strength. Ottawa is a comparatively 
new city, but contains, we understand, nearly 
twenty thousand inhabitants. The character of 
the surrounding country affords inducements for 
that class of studies which the naturalist and 
geologist has been devised to record. The pro- 
gress of the Canadas for several years has been 
unrivalled by any country resting upon its peo- 
ple’s industry, and the ordinary productions of 
the soil, and the mineral resources of a new and 
vast country are apt to be overlooked, in these 


circumstances, unless they actually crop out | 


and above the surface. The new periodical is 
edited by Mr. Billings, of Ottawa, who is inti- 
mately conversant with geological researches. 
This work may therefore be productive of 
wealth to his country by shewing where and 
how its hidden riches can be obtained. Geology 
is not a matter of curious and instructive re- 
search only, but one of pecuniary and practi- 
cal utility. The second department of the 
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scrial as the natural history of the Canadas 
is of equal, and perhaps of greater, immediate 
importance. The eight or nine papers which 
form the first number, are written in a con. 
densed and clear intelligible style—a gift which 
we must say does not always accompany scien. 
| tific attainments. The illustrations are wel] 
| drawn, clearly engraved, and carefully printed, 
_Although published in an office, in what was 
twenty years ago a village of the backwoods, 
the Canadian Naturalist and Geologist stands 
on a line with the scientific publications of the 
old countries, and will be welcomed, we doubt 
not, by the scientific classes of Europe and espe- 
cially in Britain; but the scope of the seriaj 
will comprise, we presume, authentic informa- 
tion regarding the agriculturat and timber re- 
sources, and even the best means of eliciting 
them. 








Apparitions : a New Theory. by Newton Cros. 
tanp. London: Effingham Wilson. 


Mr. Newton Crostanp seems to be a bond fide 
man, with a respectable address, Hyde-vale, Black- 
heath, who tells us in this multum in parvo of a 
pamphlet that he believes in the efficiency of spirit- 
rapping, and ‘has had conversation with all kinds of 
spirits, black, white, and grey, both in his own 
house and at Mr. Rymer’s, of Ealing, where Mr. 
Home was the principal medium. Mr. Crosland, 
like a good business-man, has occasionally turned 
these opportunities of intercourse with the unseen 
world to account in the present. He has put 
business questions, and obtained straightforward 
answers. Also he has put in demurtrers to the 
reasonings of his disembodied relatives; and we 
observe with some pride that the child of earth 
has been successful in these intellectual combats 
with the children of the mist. We are either to 
believe these strange stories, or simply declare the 
narrator to be insane. The way of presenting his 
case in his pamphlet would not support the latter 
supposition, and we are left with the former, and 
compelled to hold that the tales are veritable. Mr. 
Crosland, by circumstantiality, endeavours to sup- 
press doubt. He is extremely minute in his 
description of the spirits, as a man is entitled to be 
who has shaken hands with them; and this 
occurred to him at Ealing, which we take to be 4 
trysting place between the sublunary and the 
| Superlunary worlds. We should, however, allow 
' an author who is brief, concise, and terse in his 





| statement, to narrate his views in his own language. 
We cannot criticise the main features of the new 
theory by reason of ignorance, and therefore tame 
spent in attempting that is lost needlessly. He 
says :— 

The fact that the spirits of the departed do return and 
communicate with living persons I deem to be so thoroug 
established, that I do not think it necessary to discass pa 
ticularly this portion of the subject; it is, however, 
interesting topic of inquiry to ascertain what purpose * 
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served by these spirit-visitations. They clearly demonstrate 
the individual immortality of the soul; the certainty of a 


life; God's government of the world through the instru- 
mentality of good and evil spiri's; his individualising and 


incarnating himself in the person of Jesus Christ, to whom 


all prayers are to be addressed ; and the infallible efficacy of 
raver, in calling down assistance from heaven, to protect us 


from evil and guide us aright. 


Mr. Crosland avows that prior to the spirit- 
manifestations, he was, to say the least of it, a very 
careless man as to futurity, living for and in the 
present. He needed, therefore, something unusual 
to demonstrate the individual immortality of the 
soul. We are satisfied on that point without the 
spirits, and we assume that they only appear to 
those who require their assurances. The spirits 
appear to be in error as to the object of prayer; yet 
they seem to have been precise and positive on that 
as on every other matter. Mr. Crosland and his 
friends were greatly tormented with evil spirits in 
the early part of their sittings. We remember 
that in old times similar troubles were experienced, 
and that the priests grappled intellectually with 
them, beginning frequently Adjuro te in nomine, 
and they generally went off in a red flash of 
lightning at that word, disliking greatly the com- 
pletion of the sentence. The following extract 
shows that Mr. Crosland and his friends did not 
decline to profit by the experience of the past on 
this business :— 


At the commencement of our sittings, before we became 
experienced, we were sorely perplexed by the contradictory 
character of the messages, apparently given by the same 
spirits; and so hopeless did it appear to us to extract any- 
thing like order out of such a chaos, that we had almost 
determined to give up the whole affair as an atrocious mass 
of unintelligible absurdity; when a friend suggested the 
advantage of resorting to the old system of exorcism, and 
making the sitting a religious service. We successfully 
adopted this advice. By prayer to “God, the Saviour of 
man”—to use the exact title given to Jesus by the spirits— 
and by accosting them in His name, we contrived to dis- 
tiuguish the evil messengers from the good ones, and to see 
our way rore clearly to a solution of the mystery. Wealso 
discovered, that we are all more or less accompanied by good 
and evil spirits, and that to enter into parley with us, the 
evil imitated the names and signals of the good; but that 
the evil spirits could not answer “ Yes,” when we asked them 
if they came from God. That appeared to be a lie which 
they were not permitted to utter. 


_ Seeing that the ruler of the evil spirits was a 
liar from the beginning, we are astonished rather 
that they abstained from this particular vice; but 
then bounds are set. 

Mr Crosland does not advise the uninitiated to 
court these revelations ; counsel which,as at present 
advised, we propose to adopt ; because, he adds, 
sitting for manifestations is dangerous, if too 
frequently practised, on account of the evil spirits 
which are as numerous as the good, and strive to 
gain possession of “the medium,” or of him or his 
nature ; and this may be very true, for it resembles 
those fairy tales which, to make a clean breast on 
the subject, rendered us rather timid in dark 
ughts and dull corners at one period of our exist- 
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ence. He believes that the priests in early times 


of 8 | were Medi, who were enabled by this gift to foretel 
fature state corresponding to our deserts and condact in this | 


events, and to perform otherwise many very extra- 


ordinary things. 


Unless these spirit-manifestations are used to bring un- 
believers to a knowledge of a celestial life, they mast be 
highly detrimental. They are intended to lead us up in 
mysterious contemplation from natare to nature’s God, and 
by baffling our reason to develope our faith, and make us 
feel how little religion is intended to be mastered by the un- 
derstanding. I think we may safely entertain an opinion 
that the early priests of religion were appointed and held 
in estimation because they were mediums endowed with 
miraculous gifts; and that their ceremonial acts were accom- 
panied with a vital efficacy, the products of their spiritual 
power; but in the course of time, as religion became an 
institution, and priests were trained by men, and not called 
by God, the ceremonies which at one time had appeared 
to produce marvellous results, degenerated into a mere 
business or craft, without meaning and without value. When 
churches became instraments of worldly power, the gifts of 
the spirit winged their genial flight to the tomb of the saint, 
to the care of the hermit, and to the prison of the persecuted 
worshipper. 


The oracle of Delphos in former times was, he 
thinks, produced by a system akin to spirit 
rapping—the tripos corresponding to our table, 
and so on; but the Delphic oracles were not so 
clear and precise as to entitle them to be considered 
the emanations of good spirits; and the evil, we 
suspect, were always much engaged in the matter. 

Still Mr. Crosland meets us here and denies 
that Paganism was foolishness in essence and pur- 
pose ; for the “God whom Pagans ignorantly wor- 
shipped — him was St. Paul commissioned to 
declare unto them.’ The gyrations of the table 
associated with the inquiries of this gentleman and 
his friends, are uncccountable to a sober inquirer. 
Why should these visitors from the ethereal world 
prefer to be manifested through round tables ? 
And how do the tables happen to be occasionally 
possessed with a moving power, which the opera- 
tors cannot control, even without any immediate 
manifestations of the other parties to the conver- 
sation? Professor Faraday made some efforts to 
gain some knowledge on this purely scientific ques- 
tion, but he became an object of ridicule to the 
spiritual circles; and we expect no better fate. 
Yet the questions form part of any sober inquiry. 

The writer makes ample use of the suggestive in- 
fluences felt by all men, more or less preceptibly. 
Evil or good thoughts, using the descriptive terms 
in their comparative and limited sense, come into 
the mind. They are, he says, the work of invisible 
agencies, through whom as subordinates the Go- 
vernment of the universe is conducted on one 
hand, and its temptations on the other. Reason- 
ing with ourselves is, he says, very often only 
argument with these independent operators, and as 
the spirits of the bad, after death, may have more 
power in the world than they possess during life, 
therefore, he opposes capital punishment as the 
means of giving new influence to a bad spirit. It 
will probably be some time before this idea pre- 
vails in the legislature; but we merely give the 
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argument as we find it. Having, as he says, 
satisfied himself of the ministrations of angels and 
departed spirits—and, with his views, no difficulty 
exists in the matter, because he has seen them— 


he forms a theory on the subject ; but the theory | 
| posing 10s., if she left property competent to 


seems to consist rather of cases which are curious, 
as in some of them he gives the names of persons 
still living, we presume. One of them is very 


pretty :— 

I know a dear, interesting little girl, nearly five years 
old. Her mother died in giving her birth. A few weeks 
ayo, this child was sent to visit a friend, and during her stay 


she prattled out this piece of information—“* Mamma comes 
to me in the night; and I know why she walks so softly— 
because she’s dead.” 


Mr. Crosland considers that the gravest ob- 
jection to the existence of apparitions consists in 
their becoming visible “ in a night cap or an apron,” 
and their usual garmentage while in life. A man 
might believe in an apparition of a spirit, but not 
in that of old linens and woollens.—To meet this 
difficulty he “ventures upon a hypothesis” :— 
“That every significant action of our lives—in the 
garments we wear, and in the attitudes and ges- 
tures of our humanity—is vitally photographed or 
depicted in the spirit world; and that the angels 
have the power of exhibiting, as a living picture, 
any specific circumstances or features to those who 
have the gift of spiritual sight.” According to 
this hypothesis then, the apparition would be that 
merely of a picture, or photograph; and how are 
the conversations explained? The author of the 
pamphlet, proceeding with conjectures, imagines, 
and the idea is decidedly grand, that hereafter we 
may find our life photographed in a picture gallery. 
What a check, he says, to those who have not yet 
decided to perpetrate something unworthy of 
future exhibition! ‘ And what a consolation to 
believe that true repentance for any vicious deeds 
may secure the removal of the portraits of such 
deeds from this gallery of celestial art.”’-—He might 
have added, that his theory illustrates literally the 
language “hide a multitude of sins.’’ But the 
connexion of the subject with the modern table 
turning is not natural. The one class of pheno- 
mena may be accepted, and the other rejected. 

Mr. Crosland tells us that he was appointed 
executor for an aged relative, who died indebted to 
auother relative in a sum of money. ‘The debt 
had lapsed by age, and could not be enforced. As 
he might have been suspected of favouring his 
living relative at the cost of the estate, he 
suggested that one-fourth of the sum should be 
paid. The compromise disturbed the debtor. On 
the 26th August, in the evening, while sitting 
with his wife at their little table, it tilted eighty- 
two times. In such circumstances we should have 
been quite upset by the table. He only remem- 
bered that his deceased relative had lived eighty- 
two years. The visitor then spelt out her name 
alphabetically, which she might have done without 
so many movements of the table. Then she com- 
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this particular debt, and wished one-half to be 
given. After repeated visits, however, she was 
beaten down to 5s. in the pound, which was 4 
very unjust arrangement; and we do not even 
think that the spirit acted honourably in only pro. 


pay 20s. 

The narrative is quite circumstantial-like all the 
We repeat it from the book. Its credj. 
bility depends upon the character of the narrator, 
and whether he be a likely person to amuse the 
public, at the cost of his deceased friend. After 
these things are setiled, we get among the consi- 
derations, arising out of an over-heated imagina- 
tion, and so onward. 

We have noticed the pamphlet because it js 
the last on the subject we have seen, and an 
American medium claims credit for having fore. 
told the loss of the Pacific with all on board, or 
rather described the catastrophe at the date of the 
occurrence. Now in this case we should have 
been more satisfied if the medium had communi- 
cated the information, when received, to some 
official personage ; to President Pierce, for example. 

The advocates or supporters of the present or 
professed manifestations connect them with all that 
we believe, or anybody believes, of spiritual exis- 
tences; and thus take a course very common to 
the friends of novelties, and extremely fallacious. 


Things not Generally Known. By Joun Tips, 
F.S.A. 1 vol., 12mo., p. 240. London: David 
Bogue. 

Tuts curious little volume contains five to six 

hundred pieces of information, which a_pains- 

taking person might collect and put in order 
during a miscellaneous course of reading for five or 
six years. We have looked over its pages, and 
have seen nothing that could be profitably omitted. 

The information is divided into different sections. 

Many of the paragraphs are quoted from works 

not generally accessible; and every reader of the 

book will feel that a good idea has been cleverly 
carried out. 





Riches Increased ; or, the Surest and Safest Way of 
Thriving. By Mr. Toomas Gouce. London: 
Partridge & Co, 

Tuts little volume is more than two centuries old. 

The author was a minister of the English Established 





| Church at Bow, near London. 


He was led to 


practise charity and to recommend it. 


of Weighouse Chapel, has written an introduction 


to the volume, in which he truly says, “It has 
some of the faults of its age; but one fault of the 
times then present, one intolerable to us now, it has 
not—it is not a great big book, awkward to handle, 
wearisome to read, formidable from its size, tiresome 
_ from its prolixity. It is small, sprightly, ere 





plained of the proposal to pay only one-fourth of | vivacious.” Mr. Gouge lays down as a 








giving, that men should devote a tenth-part of 
their income. if possible, for benevolent purposes. 
The rule, of course, applies only to those who 
have a sufficient income for their own support. He 
farther holds that those who adopt his plan are 
likely to thrive and prove very prosperous in their 
business, or, as we should say, the money is well 
invested ; and he fortifies his opinion by numerous 
anecdotes and narratives, which give us some 
insight into the domestic life of Loudon in the 
seventeenthh century. Mr. Waldow is commended 
for that “he made no more of giving tea pounds 
to a work of charity than many other rich men 
make of giving ten shillings.” The expenditure of 
a substantial London merchant at that period may 
be estimated from the foliowing paragraph :— 

William Pennoyer, Esq., citizen and merchant of London, 
a person wholly composed of mercy and goodness, bounty and 
liberality, which he expressed in the whole course of his life, 
even from his first setting up in the world. Many years before 
his death, he turned a great part of the stock wherewith he 
jraded, into lands of inheritance, to the value of four hundred 
pounds per annum ; and being eminently charitable he lived as 
fragally as he could, spending about two hundred pounds 
a-year upon himself, wife, and family: and the remaining 
part of his income he wholly bestowed upon charitable uses, 
as I have been informed by those who lived long with him, 
and were nearly related to him. 


So Mr. Gouge proceeds, quoting one case after 
another in support of his theory, which he also 
fences round with many sharp set arguments that 
those who want to be wealthy in a proper spirit 
would do well to read and to follow. 





Rhymes by a Republican. ondon: Marlborough 
and Co. 


Tus thiu volume is printed at Burton-upon-Trent, 
and reflects much credit upon a country press. It 
is the handsomest little book of the kind that we 
have seen for some time. The author assumes an 
old-fashioned name, which poets have not pronoun- 
ced in this country for many days. As a Repub- 
lican, he is rather outspoken on matters that other 
people mince. The dashing style of his rhymes 
leads to the inference that he has written before, 
aud may have published, too; for he seems to be 
very much at home in his rhyming. Like other 
people, he had hopes of something good coming 
out of the evil of war, and behold this treaty. We 
presume that he is a disappointed man—and therein 
uot alone. Not many of our living poets could 
Write more stirring battle songs, if the battle cause 


pleased hin—and if not, he probably would not 
Write at all. 


A tear for the brave, who are low in the grave ; 
Let them rest, for their labour is done ! 

A cheer for those who are left with their foes ; 
Let them fight till the battle is won ! 

What's a king in his pride with wrong on his side, 
But a rogue of high degree ? 

Down with the tower of his evil power 
And bury it in the sea ! 
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The diplomacy in that hearty hatred is too small 
to be looked for; aad that is no common fault of 
the day, when some men would write apologetically 
for the Evil One himself, if he could give them the 
contract for a new railway, or asweeping order for 
twist. Altogether, however, the Republican is 
very desperate and energetic in his denunciations 
of titles, and the like. Just read what the ghost 
of a Baron says to his son, heir, and successor in 
the chill of morn, before the cock crows, after a 
long expostulation :— 


“ Now, are you the son of my hope and pride,” 
With a smile of love, the ghost replied :— 

“I know that none of our noble race 

Would ever go up to that beggarly place ; 
Where so many low-born vagabonds go : 
There'll be no one fit for a lord to know.” 


And this rough dealing with a class, who may 
be good or bad, and deserve ill or well from the 
people as they conduct themselves, precedes a 
civilised song, without a grain of ill-nature in its 
lines :— 

QO, the lark is singing in the sky 
A bonny, bonny song ; 
But there’s a bird in my heart love, 
A singing all day long. 
The soaring lark sinks back to earth— 
His song will soon be o'er; 
But the bird in my heart, love, 
Shall sing for evermore. 


O, the rose is blooming in the sun, 
The sweetest flower that grows, 
But there’s a bonny flower, love, 
Blooms fairer than the rose. 
It fills life’s summer air with joy, 
Nor droops when storms come o’er , 
*Twill flourish in its beauty 
When roses bloom no more. 


This is a very pretty song, and one that we 
could safely recommend to the music publishers ; 
but. we could scarcely advise them to try some of 
the rough and strong lines that give character to 
the volume. There is a subject, for example, of 
exceeding delicacy, which “ Punch” adopted some 
time ago, in a very republican spirit; and the 
subjoined stanzas evidently refer thereto. We only 
quote two of them :— 


And while the gallant stays at home, 
And whips the tennis ball, 

Our sons and brothers fight afar— 
Our braves and heroes fall : 

See! how one fronts the ranks of death, 
And mows your foemen down! 

Ay, these are the deeds that warm our hearts ; 
Go, give the knave a crown ! 

Ha! ha! just look at this idle rogue, 
With a Marshal’s rank and pay ; 

While we show our love for you, ye braves! 
Atso many pence a day ! 


Heigho! alas, it is so! 

The world has humours queer : 
The honest dog gets garbage still, 
And the lap-dog dainty cheer. 
The brave dog guards their home, 

Bat he cannot fawn and lick,— 
So they bestow their love, ha! ba! 
On a car not worth a kick, 
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Bat drink and laogh,—let the war rage on, 
While beggar’s blood is cheap : 

Before the dawn of a bloodier day, 
When other gay hearts shall weep. 


The last lines are hard enough upon amateur 
soldiership, and the next denouncd the decadence of 


| 
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the old country more severely than our condition, | 


we trust, yet deserves : 


Britannia was a fine old lass, 

A queen were hearts were free ; 
And never a tyrant of the earth 

Could make her bend the kuec. 
Her banner waved in every air, 

A star of hope for all; 

Her sword flash’d in the battle’s van 
That freedom’s foes might fall. 
O, her wisdom and her valour then 
Broaght glorious things to pass ; 
And kings and kaiseis doft their caps 

Before the brave old lass. 


Alas, what changes come to pass ! 
The queen of olden time 

Has only might to wrong the right, 
And craft to cover crime. 

Now, too! of many a tyrant knave 
And dupe of her own deceit 

She bears a buffet like a slave, 
And kisses her foeman’s feet ; 

She robs the poor to feast the rich, 
And bids the wretch toil on; 

She laughs when her children cry for food— 


Alas, her wits are gone! 


The words are strong, but, saving this treaty, 
which might have been done otherwise, we scarcely 
have furnished an excuse for their application. The 

t was, after all that we know on the subject, not 
so much better than the present, unless a man is 
inclined to look far behind him—to the years of 
Queen Elizabeth or Cromwell—both followed by 
political poverty sufficient to obliterate any 
splendour. 

Poets are not quite bound to facts; and if this 
Republican would curb his habit of using remarkably 
strong and ugly words, calling things still by their 
right name, he might be a Beranger at Burton-upon- 
Trent ; not doomed, we trust, to silence under an 


empire. 


The Three Sisters, By Aurrep Knott. London: 


Groombridge & Sons. 


AnotHueR tiny volume of poetry, ‘‘The Three 
Sisters,” by Alfred Knott, has been forwarded to 
us ; and it contains many pretty verses. We quote 
two or three to show our Republican that different 
opinions exist regarding Britannia; and, after all 
that has come and gone, we sbould rather divide 
with Mr. Knott on this subject:— 


I would not be a denizen 
Of any other clime 

Than where Britannia sits enthroned, 
In dignity sublime : 

Her snow-white cliffs for aye defy 
The billows at their feet, 

And proudly lift their heads on high, 
Though raging tempests meet. 
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A potent queen she is on land, 
A sov’reigo on the sea ; 

Oh! is it not a glorious thing 
A child of hers to be ? 


As from Britannia’s rugged rocks 
The ocean waves are hurl’d, 

So she herself a bulwark is 
Of Freedom through the world ; 

With two-edged sword, by sea and land, 
She keeps her sacred trast, 

The refuge of oppress’d mankind,— 
The mighty and the just. 

A potent queen she is on land, 
A sov’reign on the sea ; 

Oh ! is it not a glorious thing 
A child of hers to be ? 
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